





PHILIPPO BRUNELLESCHI, AND TIS MARK ON FLORENCE 


By Percy 8. Wortiineron, M.A.Oxon., | 7. 


T is, I think, hardly necessary to apologise to any gathering of architects for asking them 
to give a short time to the consideration of the life and work of so interesting a personality 
- and so great a revolutionary in the world of art as Philippo Brunelleschi, though so 
little is known of his life apart from his work, and so little of his work was completed during 
his life. But there may be some to whom, as it is to me, it will not be unprofitable to recapitulate 
what we know of the man and the mark that he left on his native city, of the surroundings in 
which and the means by which he worked, of the wit by which he made his position and 
carried his schemes, and of the debt which Florence acknowledged when he died. And the 
debt belongs not only to Florence, but to the whole of Europe and to us to-day, for he stands 
almost alone in architectural history as an individual to whom an epoch-making change may 
be immediately traced as opposed to the slow and collective evolution of human endeavour. 
Brunelleschi forced himself upon Florence, and, single-handed, fought the bodies in 
whom tradition vested all building knowledge. Buschetto, Salvi, John of Pisa, such men are 
known by their work in their native city ; and in Ilorence his predecessors, Arnolpho di Cambio 
and Giotto, are immortal ; but none of them did more than design and direct under the tutelage 
of the guilds who carried out their buildings upon well-recognised lines. Brunelleschi freed 
himself from these fetters both in the design and construction of his buildings, compelled a 
complete reversal of previous practice, and established himself in the position and authority 
of a modern architect. 
How far this has in the event become favourable or prejudicial to art in general need not 
concern us at the moment, but our sympathies must be all on the side of Brunelleschi, in spite 
of his sweeping denunciation of much that we reverence in common with much that appeals as 
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little to us as it did to him, for we can hardly imagine that one of his temperament could hay 
included in his condemnation such a tower as that of Giotto; but the Italians, pagan at heart 
even to-day, entirely missed the spirit of the style that flourished North of the Alps, and unde: 
the influence of Brunelleschi the people seemed to wake from a long sleep and resume the 
thread of a long-forgotten history. Thus a hundred years at least before the change of thought 
eame to the builders of other countries, Brunelleschi returned to classic art, and his work is 
the more marvellous in that there was no hesitancy, no preliminary stage, but that his styl 
was from the first fully developed, fresh and original in treatment, and full of intense life and 
suggestiveness. 

It is to this that the great interest in our architect is due. Born in 1375 he lived until 
1444 or 1446, and was therefore working in the new style while such buildings as the towers 
of York and the choir of Rheims were being constructed in northern Europe; in the year ot 
the completion of Milan Cathedral he set about making his model for the dome, and it is 
probable that in this year also he designed San Lorenzo. 

We know comparatively little of his life, but the outstanding facts are as follow. He was 
of the family of the Lupi, and his father a notary who was anxious that his son should follow 
his own profession. After a few years of useless struggle, Philippo obtained his wish, and 
entered on a career of art in the usual way by being apprenticed to a goldsmith, and later he 
graduated in the Goldsmiths’ Guild. He seems to have grown up very small and apparently 
ugly, extremely self-reliant, an excellent judge of character, and a staunch friend and as staunch 
an enemy, keeping his object always clearly in view, and working towards it with a determina 
tion and obstinacy that usually bore down all opposition, but in case of opposition or of failure 
in attaining his end he was hasty, hot-tempered, and passionate to the extent of violence. 
He was sensitive and took himself very seriously, and would not only have his own way but 
refused also to share work with another where it meant dividing its honour and emoluments. 
“There is something rudimentary and childlike in very gifted men: a lack of, patience that 
makes the long way of thought intolerably irksome, and drives the man of genius to the 
accomplishment of the apparently impossible by the shortest road.” This might have been 
written of Brunelleschi himself, quite as well as of the ancient Greek character, and of all 
towns in history the Florence of the guattrocento comes nearer to the Athens of Pericles than 
does any other. All through the preliminary struggle, intrigue, and debate that preceded 
Philippo’s appointment first as joint and finally as sole architect of the dome, all through the 
interminable wrangle as to possibilities and methods, we see how irksome it all was to him, 
how he hated the constant and reiterated discussion, and how he regarded as idiots—and_ told 
them so—those who would not at once concede to him all he wanted and recognise him as 
infallible. Seeing that a work was to be undertaken such as the memory of man ran not to, 
it was hardly strange that it should all have to be gone through, and that men who in their 
own conceit knew all that was to be known in the matter of building, should have made it as 
difficult as they could for the upstart who took no pains to conceal his contempt for them. 
Cannot we imagine the attitude of a modern committee under these circumstances ? 

Donatello was his fellow-student and early and almost lifelong friend and helper; and 
Lorenzo Ghiberti also. his fellow-student but lifelong competitor and enemy. The friendly 
competition with the former in sculpturing Christ on the Cross did not disturb their friendship 
because Brunelleschi got the better in it, and they remained intimate friends until Donatello 
took unwarranted liberty with one of the architect’s buildings. With Ghiberti, however, it 
was different. Their rivalry was of a more serious nature, affecting honour and _ prospects. 
Brunelleschi’s pride was touched when he was told that he must share the work and glory of the 
baptistery gates with his rival ; he indignantly threw up his share of the work with bitter com- 
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plaint of injustice, and, determining to give himself to an art in which he thought that Ghiberti 
could not disturb him, went off to Rome, and continued his measurements and studies there off 
and on for some years. Even so he could not shake off Ghiberti, who, as we know, was to be 
his béte noire during the great work of his life. I know that Vasari gives a different and more 
flattering account of the episode, but his version hardly falls in with Brunelleschi’s character. 

Brunelleschi’s competitive design for the baptistery panel is so characteristic, and we 
have so little of his sculpture left, that it is worth while perhaps to look at it carefully and 
compare it with Ghiberti’s, which is undoubtedly, I think, the better. The two models hang 
side by side in the Bargello. Brunelleschi’s is full of the fiery energy that carried him rough- 
shod over others. ‘The angel rushes down from heaven: Abraham’s act seems not one of 
reluctant obedience and piety, but rather one of bloody revenge. No part of the scene is 
realised without violent or absorbing action. One attendant, careless of the tragedy that is 
being enacted above, is straining to extract a thorn from his foot ; the other, dressed as a Roman 
soldier, busies himself with his greaves. The ass walks determinedly across the panel, tearing 
up the grass as though he had not fed for a month ; the ram scratches his ear, and Abraham’s 
robe blows in the wind. And yet the action is all finely portrayed and the whole wonderfully 
modelled. 

None of this impetuous restlessness is visible in Lorenzo's work, which technically seems 
to me inferior, if anything, to that of Brunelleschi, and the bottom of the panel to be less 
happily filled. But more of the feeling informs it that made Greek sculpture so convincing 
the feeling that a great and inevitable scene is being enacted which concerns the whole of 
mankind as much as the individual actors. The composition has, too, on the whole, more 
unity and beauty of grouping, forming one concentrated drama, instead of being violently cut 
in two by a horizontal line. If it were Brunelleschi’s intention to emphasise the terrible 
contrast between the principal act and the heedlessness of others, his panel is a masterpiece in 
intention and in artistic expression, but as a work of sculpture surely Lorenzo’s model has the 
finer spirit. 

I lay stress upon this because we see the character of the man so clearly in his work, and 
also because failure drove sculpture from the field of his activities. Further, the influence of 
classical art, so evident here, led him to the study of Roman architecture, although, as we shall 
see, he retained an independence and freedom of mind which forbade him to become in any 
sense a copyist, and suggested even a combination of classical with mediwval forms, as in the 
domes of Santa Maria del Fiore, and the Pazzi chapel, or in the plans of San Lorenzo and 
Santo Spirito. 

The goldsmith’s bottega was again his starting point and means of livelihood in Rome, 
while his spare time was indefatigably spent in studying classical style, methods, and materials, 
and especially the construction of domes. After two or three years he returned to Florence, 
and in 1404 became a member of the Guild of the Arte degli Orefici. Whether he went back 
to Rome then is not known for certain, but in this same year he was selected on a special 
council for furthering the work on the Church of Santa Reparata, as it was then called, only to 
be removed in the following year, probably for non-attendance caused by a further pilgrimage 
to Rome in order to consolidate his knowledge in view of the work to be undertaken in cover- 
ing the space left by Arnolpho, which work he was determined to do. 

We have isolated events in his life. On the one hand we have his failure to induce 
Cosimo dei Medici to build the ideal palace that he had designed, and on the other his success 
with Luca Pitti. We have a practical joke and some picturesque incidents which may or may 
not be true, but his life to all intents and purposes is made up of years of industrious work 
designing buildings for eminent citizens which he did not live to see completed, and some of 
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which were tampered with in the carrying out under the direction of others. But, after all 
his life story as an architect is identical with that of the dome of the Duomo, beginning wit! 
his first appearance upon the scene as a self-constituted authority, his gradual recognition an 
appointment as joint architect, his irritation with Lorenzo Ghiberti, his crafty retirement t 
hed and the consequent exposure of his colleague’s incompetence, his final and victoriou 
completion of the dome itself, and his death after settling the model of the lantern which lh 


THE BAPTISTERY GATES, 


never saw finished, while the design for the external gallery round the foot of the dome has 
been totally lost. 

Now a word or two about the city and the time in which he worked. Democratie govern- 
ment had come to an end in Florence. During his active career the city had settled down to 
solid prosperity, artistic life went on undisturbed by faction, and Brunelleschi, in common 
with other artists, seems, as far as we know, to have ignored politics. Asa boy he had seen 
the great struggle between the populace and the Greater Guilds which held the political 
power of the time. ‘The former demanded and obtained recognition for their own minor guilds, 
and for a while took city government into their hands. But by the time that he was seven 
or eight years old the Greater Guilds had practically destroyed the power of the lesser, and 
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then began the rule of the Ottimati, who as the aristocracy of wealth and as members of one 
cuild or another, directed the affairs of the community. Mercenary wars were carried on, 
usually to the benefit of the city, fresh territory was constantly gained and commerce flourished, 
anl, behind all, was a family foremost among the Ottimati that was gradually securing its 
influence and position at home and abroad, and quietly directing events in the background 
until Cosimo dei Medici was prince in all but name, pater patriae, and the centre round which 





GHIBERTI’S MODEL FUR A PANEL OF THE BAPTISTERY GATES, 


all the political, commercial, and artistic life of the city gathered. Genius from every quarter 
crowded to Florence; the Neo-Platonic Academy was founded, and in architecture the lines 
of development of the Quattrocento were an exact reversal of those of the Middle Ages. Of 
architects and sculptors—men were both in those days, and to this fact is due the wonderful 
beauty of much of the detail—Giotto had dicd forty years before Brunelleschi’s birth, 
Andrea Pisano about thirty, Andrea Orcagna but seven years. It is wonderful to think that 
Or San Michele was only being finished when Brunelleschi was between twenty-five and thirty, 
and very shortly before he designed the Segrestia Vecchia at San Lorenzo; and Or San 
Michele, together with the Bigallo and other such buildings, represents the sort of work which 
immediately preceded his own, though it must be remembered that just as Brunelleschi never 
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discarded Gothic tendencies altogether, so the Italian Gothic builders had always harped upon 
classic strings. 

Santa Croce was still in course of erection during his life, and Santa Maria Novella wa 
only finished a very few years before his birth, and is still without its west facade. Amon 
his contemporaries were Jacopo della Quercia, Lorenzo Ghiberti, Donatello, Michelozzo, Luca 
della Robbia, Bernardo Rossellino, Desiderio da Settignano, Luca being about twenty years 
his junior, and the last two being mere lads at the time of his death, but old enough to mode! 
for him. 

Of painters, Masolino, Massaccio, Fra Angelico were strictly his contemporaries in work, 
and younger men with whom he must also have been intimate and frequently met at Cosimo’s 
palace, which some say he did build after all, were Fra Filippo Lippi and Benozzo Gozzoli. 
Another friend must have been Antonio Manetti, who wrote his memoirs, who made his model 
for the lantern of the dome, and succeeded him after Michelozzo’s term as architect for 
the Duomo and also in the direction of the works at San Lorenzo. He is shown, together with 
Brunelleschi and Donatello, in a picture at the Louvre by Uccello, a contemporary painter. 

Now a few words should perhaps be said of the organisations with which Brunelleschi 
came into contact. The guilds in Florence originated in combinations of workers as opposed 
to the Societies of the Towers formed by the nobles f» their own defence. The seven greater 
arts were organised and their government established in 1266. They were the celebrated 
Arte della Lana, or wool-dressers ; the Calimala, or dressers of foreign cloth; the judges and 
notaries, the moneychangers, the physicians and apothecaries, the silk merchants and the 
furriers. You notice that there is no building guild; this came later among the minor arts 
and was called the Arte dei Maestri di Pietra e Legname, which had under its charge all the 
building done in the city, under the patronage of the Arte della Lana, which was in this way 
specially responsible for the building at the cathedral. 

The greater arts came with the beginning of republican government, which was entirely 
in their hands twenty-four years later, and the Republic became one of merchants who carried 
on wholesale export and import, and nobles and others were in 1295 freed from their dis- 
abilities and were allowed to matriculate in one or other of the guilds. Or San Michele is 
the monument of the greater guilds and the more important of the lesser. In 1293 the 
fourteen minor arts were established, among them our building guild. The guild had a niche 
in Or San Michele, below which is the beautiful workshop bas-relief; it was the strongest 
branch of the Lombard Guild and enjoyed considerable independence. 

Brunelleschi never became a member of this guild, preferring to belong to one of the 
others and keep himself independent of the men whom he was to employ. The position was 
new, indeed there was great bitterness in the guild against it, and the guild caught and 
imprisoned the man who dared to undertake work on the Duomo without having paid matri- 
culation fee and subscription, and to direct their members, who had hitherto regarded them- 
selves as the only authorities on building. However, their opponent was too strong for them 
and their traditions, and it was a very cruel blow to their prestige when Brunelleschi brought 
in Lombards in the place of the Florentines who struck work on the dome. Nor was their 
pride restored when he graciously allowed them to return to work later on his own terms. 

We have two principal bodies mentioned from time to time with whom Brunelleschi had 
connection during the building of the dome. First there are the Maestri or masters, who 
met at the Opera del Duomo and carried out the work on the cathedral. These were the 
members of the guild. Secondly there are the Operai or Signori Operai. This was a sort of 
committee of the Arte della Lana, forming an administrative and financial body for the carry- 
ing on of the work and representing the control of the Florentine citizens. They attended 
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the meetings at the Opera del Duomo and sanctioned the proposals of the maestri who advised 
them from the practical point of view, until of course Brunelleschi came and upset all their 
calculations, 

Now let us turn to the consideration of the buildings for which we are indebted to the 
first great master of Renaissance architecture. To begin with, it is necessary to remember 
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that the San Lorenzo Segrestia Vecchia and the Pazzi chapel were the only two buildings 


I 


completed during his life, that at his death the dome still wanted its lantern, and the Foundling 
and the Pitti were only finished in part. There is doubt whether he ever saw the Quaratesi 
Palace began, and the large majority of his work was carried out from his designs — often 
made years before—after his death. And yet in all the buildings ascribed to him there is 
a distinction and originality of treatment which set him apart as a great designer, just as 
the dome marks him out as a constructional genius. 

We must remember that Brunelleschi was a great deal away from Florence, and that 


SAN LORENZO : CLOISTERS, 


during his absence the work was conducted by others, so that while the general design is lis 
the detail may often be the interpretation of his intention by another. Sometimes he must 
have been less fortunate than at others. For instance, we are told that in the case of the 
Foundling Hospital his pupil, Francesco della Luna, made havoc by altering the wall surfaces 
and running architrave mouldings wrongly, and his extreme anger is chronicled. This incident 
shows that he kept a hold on things, and that if he did not trouble himself with all the detail, 
it had to satisfy an exacting critic. One notices a certain inclination to repeat detail that had 
proved satisfactory, and there is no doubt that, having found congenial helpers in Donatello 
and, later, Desiderio da Settignano, he left a great deal to them, and decoration became a matter, 
so to speak, of receipt and numbered details. 
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The old church of San Lorenzo was being rebuilt about the year 1418 in what promised 
to be an unsatisfactory manner, and Giovanni di Bacci dei Medici interested himself with 
seven other families in getting a design from Brunelleschi. The design was made and the 
architect saw the sacristy—-known as the Segrestia Vecchia—completed ; the remainder being 
carried out after his death by Manetti and Donatello, who left the main front unfinished. For 
this Michelangelo prepared 
a scheme, which, however, 
was never carried out. 

In plan and design 
the chureh is. basilican, 
the crossing roofed with 
a dome on pendentives, the 
nave with a flat wooden 
coffered ceiling, the aisles 
with domical vaulting, and 
the chapels with barrel 
vaults. The general effect 
of proportion and lighting 
is fine, the nave arcade 
especially being of effective 
proportions and beautiful 
workmanship. Its treat- 
ment is of late Roman 
character, with entablature 
blocks between the capital 
and the springing, and the 
archivolt moulding and 
softite correspond closely 
with the detail of the Pazzi 
chapel, while Donatello’s 
cherub heads fill the friezes 
of the blocks. The piers 
at the four corners of the 
crossing rise above the 
springing of the arcade to 
carry the arches under the 
dome, and correspond with 
Gothie piers in such a SAN LORENZO: NAVE ARCADE, 
position. The entablature 
treatment of the arcade is not altogether satisfactory in proportion, and the projection of the 
cornice is very great, while in the aisles the entablature which runs straight through and cuts 
off the pilaster from the vault rib is not good from either a constructional or an artistic point of 
view. But that it was Brunelleschi’s intention and not Manetti’s alteration, as has been, I believe, 
suggested, we may gather from the internal treatment of the Pazzi chapel, and also of the 
Segrestia Vecchia. ‘This sacristy is quitea gem and a very typical and dignified example of the 
square plan roofed with adome. The spaces between the wall pilasters are arched tothe height 
of the entablature—a happier and more constructional treatment than that adopted in the 
Pazzi chapel. The entablature is well proportioned, and decorated with Donatello’s angels as in 
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the nave and again at the Pazzi portico, the idea of which may have been derived from the 
mosaic frieze in the baptistery, and, as at the Pazzi and in the aisles of the church, the enta 
blature runs straight through without a break, even over external angle pilasters that carry th: 
archivolts. Donatello’s roundels are very beautiful, illustrating the particular fondness shown 
by Brunelleschi for circle touching circle, which we constantly see in his treatment of spandre!: 
and pendentives. The two doors right and left of the small chancel are a standing blot on th: 
memory of Donatello. In themselves they are not happy, but when one realises that withou 
saying anything to his friend he not only accepted the commission for the doors, but also took 
upon himself to design and erect the order that surrounds them, one can understand and 
sympathise with Brunelleschi’s wrath and his quarrel with the sculptor. 

From San Lorenzo let us cross the town to the Piazza Santa Croce and enter the smaller 
cloister to the right-hand side of the church. Facing you as you enter you have the littk 
building which is probably the earliest ecclesiastical building in the Renaissance style. It is 
dated about 1420, and took the place of a pre-existing chapter-house. It was built by thre 
brothers Pazzi and was finished about 1450. The building has, it seems to me, been taken 
too seriously by some critics. For me personally it has a charm which no apparent construc- 
tional weaknesses or solecisms can destroy. No doubt these are there, and no doubt also they 
cannot be glossed over or dismissed from the mind in forming judgment; and yet the defects 
are masked with extraordinary skill, and the detail is a mixture of wonderful beauty and 
delicacy with a certain crudeness which is unexpected under the same hand ; more particular] 
so, since the treatment of the acanthus leaf in the capitals, wherein a decided coarseness is 
displayed, is what one might have expected Brunelleschi, just returned from classical study, 
to supervise most carefully. They may illustrate the difficulty which he probably had in deal- 
ing with craftsmen brought up to Lombard traditions and the use of the drill. 

Of course the points most freely criticised are the treatment of the arcade as abutment to 
the transverse ribs and vaults and to the dome of the loggia, and the non-completion of the 
archivolt over the central arch which is cut off by the attic pilasters. Internally criticism is 
made of the dome, which is indeed curious, and done with ribs as in a medieval vault, the 
abutment being obtained apparently by weighting the haunches inside the external attic or 
drum, and not on the logical medieval system, though on one common among Lombard 
builders. Exception is also taken to the flat, purely ornamental pilasters without any pretence 
to functional use, and to the architrave and cornice running continuously round and cutting 
the arch archivolts. 

I grant you that to purists these must seem unpardonable faults, but I should like to see 
any one of them break the proprieties with such a charming grace. By all the rules this 
revolutionary should have given us a correct essay in his revived classical style; but his 
mind was not made that way. He was always doing things differently from everyone else, and 
if this building is not correct it is instinct with a feeling of new-found power. It has the charm 
of an amateur’s work in its freshness and freedom from the trammels of convention, but it is 
not the work of an amateur. The touch is too sure for that, and if, as I grant you, there is 
un appearance of constructional weakness, the knowledge that it has stood for nearly five 
hundred years relieves our anxiety and enables us to revel in its real beauty. One is sorry 
for the decorative detail of the interior and cannot confess to admiration of it, but it does not 
destroy pleasure in the proportions and composition and quiet dignity of the interior as a 
whole, though it is not nearly so satisfactory as that of the Segrestia Vecchia of San Lorenzo. 

For the freshness and general conception of the facade, the proportions and light and 
shade of the portico and loggia above it, and the contrast of the broad shadows with the 
delicately modelled and divided surfaces of the attic, there can, I think, be hardly too much 
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waise, and there is a charm, too, in the n¢gligé way in which the building seems thrown in 
mong its surroundings as a sort of challenge, as if the designer had thrown down his gauntlet 
pressing contempt for them and secretly hoping to rebuild them to his own satisfaction, so 
carelessly and, apparently, so temporarily are the connections made on either side. 

Next to the Pazzi chapel the Badia at Fiesole strikes me as being the most charming of the 
smaller works. It was nearly twenty years after Brunelleschi’s death—in 1462—that the 
monastery was finished, designed though it had been for Cosimo dei Medici, who wished, for 
political purposes, to be on friendly terms with the 
\ugustinian friars. It bears so completely the im- 
press of the designer’s mind, and the detail, carried 
out by Desiderio, is so much what we are accustomed 
to associate with him, that we may take it as a ver) 
typical example. It shows all the freshness, inter- 
est, originality, and refinement of the Pazzi chapel, 
without the constructional defects, and has a more 
satisfactory internal treatment. It consists of the 
simplest elements, which are combined with rare 
skill and certainty, and the church is impressive, 
and the grouping of its parts and their relation to 
one another are wonderfully effective. Here also we 
see the architect’s assimilative power. It seems that 
much is due to Gothic feeling and Lombardic 
tradition, especially the door and windows in the 
cloister, and yet the spirit is that of the Renaissance. 
How far the detailed ornament is due to him or 
Desiderio is difficult to say, but the sculptor had 
worked sufticiently for him to become imbued with 





his spirit. 

The front of the church was never finished, but 
the architect retained the existing part of the original 
facade, which bears a strong resemblance to that of 
San Miniato. The details of the caps, some purely 
classical, others with a new feeling in them, have 
more vigour than refinement, and the foliage is 
clumsy and wanting in modelling; but the brackets 
of the outer loggia are wonderfully beautiful and 
constructive, reminding one somewhat of the 
strengthening pieces under the kingposts of the 
earlier roofs. The carving on the jambs of the 
doors and windows and on the refectory pulpit is beautifully modelled and worked, and the 
surface and relief values and the disposition of the ornament are beyond criticism. 

The plan of the church is a plain parallelogram, enclosing nave, side chapels, transepts, 
and crossing, to which is added chancel, sacristies, kc. The crossing is a square of about 
twenty-eight feet (the same width as the nave) covered by a dome without any drum or 
pendentives, and cut by the arches that carry it--a domical vault, similar to the aisles of San 
Lorenzo. On either side of it is a transept, shallow and barrel-vaulted, of the same depth 
us the side chapels, which are roofed with domical vaults. The chapels are two steps, the 
crossing and transepts five steps, and the chancel seven steps above the nave level. Both 
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HE BADIA, 


nave and chancel are barrel-vaulted, the former about sixty-three feet and the latter about 
fifty-one feet long and twenty-eight feet wide. 
There is little attempt at decoration, but how well it tells : just the pillars and arches under 
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the crossing, the entablature that runs round at the springing of the vault, the roundel: 
in the ceilings and the circular-headed moulded openings to the eight chapels ; and yet ther: 
a dignity and beauty of proportion obtained from these simple elements that makes thi- 
interior one of the most 
interesting that I know. 
The cloisters here ar 
charming, and one may 
perhaps compare them with 
other work of the same type 
from the same hand. Con- 
sider the proportion of thy 
areading and its relation to 
the loggia above and the 
effects of light and shadow ; 
consider, too, the design of 
the beautiful and construc- 
tive brackets, some of them 
carved with the Palle of the 
Medici, and also the circular 
panel that marks the centre 
of each walk. And then 
turn to the picturesque 
cloisters of San Lorenzo 
where exactly the same 
treatment is adopted. Once 
satisfied, Brunelleschi was 
apparently content to re- 
peat a design just as he 
would repeat the ornaments. 
Neither of these was com- 
pleted during the architect's 
lifetime, but let us compare 
with them the arcade of the 
Innocenti, the proportions 
and disposition of which are 
beautiful, the almost exag- 
gerated repetition being in 
itself a charm, and its spirit 
very little removed from 
that of Gothic. But skill 
is very evident in the adap- 
OOR IN THE CLOISTERS. tation of fresh treatment 
of traditional features in- 
stanced in the relationship of architrave, frieze, and cornice, the exaggeration of the first and the 
subordination of the last to form a sill for the windows. Here, as at the Badia at Fiesole, we 
have an old type adapted and used afresh with new features, a type such as we have at Santa 
Maria Novella, or at Santa Croce from the hand of Arnolpho, but nowhere is this type used in 
Florence with greater effect than by Brunelleschi, and in the arcade of the Innocenti we have 
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ihe added interest of the beautiful and celebrated spandrel decorations by Andrea della 
Robbia. 

Extremely satisfactory is the great cloister at Santa Croce, which some authorities ascribe 
to Michelozzo. Whoever may have been the author, the cloister is quite the finest in Florence, 
and to my mind is not spoiled by the filling in of the upper part. Here the proportion and 
treatment of the upper and lower stories approximate nearly to those of the Fiesole and 
San Lorenzo cloisters. The complete architrave, frieze, and cornice above the arcade is beauti- 
fully handled, the pilasters with just sufficient projection divide the wall surfaces into delightful 








SANTO SPIRITO 


panels, and the proportion of window to wall surface and enclosing lines is perfect. I should 
like to believe that the work is Brunelleschi’s. 

Before turning to the Duomo let us first glance at the church of Santo Spirito, which is, 
without doubt, Brunelleschi’s finest creation as a completed building, and yet again it was 
only carried out by others after his death. Like the Badia at Fiesole it belonged to the 
Augustinians, and the present church was begun between 1428 and 1433 to replace an older and 
inadequate building. In 1470 the church of Santo Spirito was burnt on the occasion of the 
visit of Galeazzo Mina Sforza, Duke of Milan, and, if it was the new church as tradition says, 
it was rebuilt twenty-four years later. The building that was burnt is said by some to have 
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been the old one that was still standing. But however this may be, we undoubtedly hay: 
Brunelleschi’s church in the main (probably altered in some respects in the carrying out), 01 
vast size and very impressive—much more so than San Lorenzo. Indeed, it is the typical 
fully developed Renaissance church. 

I do not know which we should consider the earlier design, this or that of San Lorenzo. 
The latter is said to have been begun in 1425, but the plans and preparations for buildin; 
were matured during the five years previous to this date. Santo Spirito was begun perhap 
five years later, but the decision to build a church was taken as early as 1397. Ii Brunelleschi 
was consulted even within ten years of the decision, this would be the first known large com 
mission given to him, and yet the plan shows a marked advance on that of San Lorenzo, and 
the treatment, while less ornate, is more dignified and greater in conception. 

In plan the church is Gothic— cruciform, with transepts that measure 191 feet across as 
against 107 for the width of the nave and aisles, so that their projection is very bold, ani 
the arcade returns completely round them with very fine effect of vista, though the treatment oi! 
the piers that carry the dome arches at the crossing is weak in feeling, and wanting in 
the logical completeness and strength of the Gothic pier with its shafting and corresponding 
arch moulding above, and its satisfactory abutment for the nave arcade. 

The architectural treatment is basilican, with flat coffered ceiling and clerestory windows, 
below which is a passage way upon the top of the cornice. The cornice and architrave are of 
stone, while the frieze is a stuccoed surface. The design of the columns, arches, and detached 
entablature blocks is much the same as that at San Lorenzo without the carved ornament, to 
the gain, I think, of dignity and repose, though the rich massed ornament of the Laurentian 
church is very charming as emphasising the arcade and connecting one Corinthian cap with 
another in a long series. 

The aisle treatment here is better than that of San Lorenzo, for the pilasters do their 
functional work of carrying the cross ribs of the vaulting. Here again we may note another 
defect inherent in the style in the non-completion of the archivolts which we noticed in the 
Pazzi chapel, and in a work such as Santo Spirito, which has not the small charm of the Santa 
Croce Chapel but is a most ambitious architectural effort, we are inclined to notice such points 
the more. 

The dome is carried on a low drum with pendentives, in which we again see Brunelleschi’s 
circular ornament. 

Now we must turn to the greatest work of all—that which was the ambition of his life. 
When the question of covering the central space of Santa Reparata entered the field of 
practical politics and the city began to discuss how it could be done and by what constructional 
genius, we wonder whether there was any “ general recognition of a clearly arrested outline, 
a tangible embodiment which had solidified itself in the imagination of the people.” What, to 
begin with, had been Arnolpho’s intention when he built the arches and the tribunes ?—if, indeed, 
he had any intention. It seems incredible that he should not have roofed the space in his 
mind’s eye, and felt equal to constructing what he had conceived. There is little doubt that he 
intended a dome of Lombard pattern and that it should spring from the lower cornice with the 
surrounding projections as abutments, and hardly any that he would have designed it on tra- 
ditional lines, taking the baptistery or the cathedral at Pisa or some such building as his model, 
which the men who would execute it would understand, while the construction of it had pro- 
bably been little thought of in detail or the cost of centering considered. 

The only accessible information that we have (so far as I know) on this point is the re- 
presentation of the Duomo in the fresco of the Spanish chapel at Santa Maria Novella, the 
authorship of which is doubtful. But it was probably painted either by Taddeo Gaddi, who 
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DUOMO ; THE DOME, 


died in 1366, or Lippo Memmi, who died in 1356, so that at any rate fifty years had elapsed 

since Arnolpho’s death and another fifty was to pass before the actual project of building the 

dome was taken up. Taddeo Gaddi succeeded Giotto as architect at the Duomo, and, while this 
1 1 
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may favour /is authorship, certain inaccuracies in the drawing of the already executed part: 
the building seem to favour the painter’s claim rather than that of the painter-architect. Thy 
clerestory has traceried windows and flying buttresses, and the cornice of the clerestory is co) 
tinued into that of the dome; the main tribunes are much more important than those th: 
exist and are carried up to the cornice, so that if the dome were brought down internally th« 
would form very substantial abutments, while the smaller tribunes do not exist. 

When we take up the story we find that the nave was nearly ready for the roof ; the cornic 
alone remained to be completed, the great arches for the dome were levelled up, and two of th: 
three great tribunes were finished as well as the smaller ones to which Brunelleschi added th, 
beautiful arcades and roofs. There were therefore left for completion the cornice and roof, whic! 
were, after much debate, finished, and only the dome and main tribune remained. For the latte: 
Brunelleschi made drawings, and it was carried out in 1417 and 1418, mostly during hi- 
absence in Rome. 

\s to the dome, no one could worm his ideas out of him, but at a conference in 1407 he 
insisted that the drum should be carried up 15 bracchia higher. This, of course, added to thi 
perplexity of the quidnunes, who considered that he was only increasing his difficulties. 

We cannot follow all the intricacies of debate and intrigue which preceded the actual 
work, but he carried his point about the raising of the octagon, and in 1418 suggested that a 
congress should be held to settle the vexed question, evidently sure that he and his schenx 
would carry the day against all comers. The suggestion may have been prompted by the final 
indignity which his opponents had inflicted at a meeting from which he was ejected after a 
debate about his proposal to erect the dome without centering, the cost of which he pointed 
out would be enormous in a country where marble was cheap but timber extremely dear, and, 
moreover, he held that it was quite unnecessary. His view, of course, was received with derision, 
as also his insistence that the vault must be built in two shells ; he became violent and abusive, 
as usual in the face of determined opposition, and was carried out struggling. 

To help him a friend offered him a small dome to build on his system—that of S$. Jacopo 
Sopra Arno. ‘This he did, but they said that the experiment was on too small a scale to con- 
vince. However, the great conference of architects and engineers was held, and as a result 
of the models submitted Brunelleschi was appvinted architect at last, but—here came the 
sting —his old rival Lorenzo was again coupled with him, and in architecture too! Still the 
maestri and operai saved their face by appointing Battista Antonio, the capo ministro of the 
opera, as titular head, though the good man did not worry our architect as did Lorenzo, and 
apparently made himself useful by running errands. 

We cannot spend time in examining the construction of previous domes, but those which 
Brunelleschi studied, despising, of course, the Lombard or Gothic domes, would give him as a 
main feature rib construction. The dome of Minerva Medica was constructed in this way with 
cross arches, and that of the Pantheon, according to Piranesi and Choisy, in much the same way. 

The problem set was to raise, on an existing structure of octagon shape, a dome that should 
be internally and externally the finest in the world, that should crown the city as seen from 
the surrounding approaches through the hills and along the river, and that should also satisfy 
the exacting ambition of the citizens as seen from the confined space that formed the Piazza 
del Duomo. 

Such a combination had never been aimed at in previously erected domes ; but who will 
say that the problem was not triumphantly met ? And yet there was no attempt to distinguish 
external and internal lines such as was made at St. Paul’s and other modern domes, and, to 
a modified extent, at St. Peter's. The section of Santa Maria del Fiore shows almost paralle! 


eurves inside and out. 
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As we have seen, the great point was that centering was to be entirely dispensed with ; but 
was Brunelleschi’s faith in himself as absolute as he would have the maestri believe, or did 
he wish to save their face and so obtain a start with his work and a truce from their 
carping opposition? His specification concludes with the non-committal paragraph—*“ In 
this way the cupola may be built without 
any centering, especially up to the height 
of thirty bracchia (about fifty-five feet) : 
from that height upwards it may be con- 
tinued as shall be determined by the 
masters who build it ”’—*“ because,” is also 
added by some, “practice is the best 
teacher.” But this height was reached and 
passed and no centering was erected — scat- 
folding alone and platforms, on which were 
shops and restaurants, says Vasari, so as 
to save time and keep the men continually 
at their work. Moreover, regulations as to 
their diet and the strength of their wine were 
very strict in order to keep them in train- 
ing. Apparently great trussed purlins were 
thrown across the 139-foot chasm and the 
platforms carried in this way. 

We must imagine the drum already 
completed and the dome on the point of 
springing from it in 1422, and twenty-four 
years of life still before the architect. For 
about nine feet six inches (3°064 metres) the 
wall is of solid stone. Each stone is laid 
lengthwise and dowelled to its neighbours, 
and iron clamps bind them to the buttresses, 
which rest on a bed of macigno and rise to 
the lantern ring. 

Brunelleschi adopted the pointed form 
hecause he said that it was better adapted 
tu carry the lantern than the semicircular, 
and it was natural as starting from an 
already prepared octagonal bed. The inner 
and outer shells are tied together by the 
twenty-four ribs, eight major ones at the 
angles and two minor ones between them on 
each face. The inner vault at its base was, 
according to his skeleton specification sub- 
initted with tine model, to be 3} bracchia DUOMO : MODEL OF THE LANTERN OF THE DOM! 

(a bracchium = °583 of a metre) or slightly 
over 6 feet, and to decrease to 1} at its summit, but as executed it is nearly the same thickness 
throughout. The outer covering, intended to protect the inner from the weather, but which, 


>? 





bonded as it is to the ribs by stiffening arches, adds materially to the strength, was to be 
2! bracchia at the base and to decrease to two-thirds of this thickness at the lantern ring— 
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& provision which was practically carried out. The minor ribs were to be 4 bracchia wide at 
the base (though they are rather less as executed), and the great angle ribs double this width 
and the whole construction, up to a height of 24 bracchia, or about one-third of the height of 
the cupola, was to be of sandstone with joints radiating from the centres of the ribs, whil 
above this height large bricks, weighing from 25 to 30 lbs., were used with joints radiating as 
before, an alternative for which was provided in the specification of spugna, or a kind of pumice 
stone, for lightness. 

Two passages surround the dome at one-third and two-thirds of its height, and at thes 
levels ure strong bondstones binding together the inner and outer vaults, and the whole is 
further tied together by the ingenious and curious stiffening arches again radiating from thx 
rib centres and sprung from angle rib to angle rib and built in with the intermediate ribs ani 
also the outer covering. These are described by the architect as to be every ninth bracchium, 
but in practice they only begin above the second gallery, and at the level of each of them ar 
H-shaped iron ties, originally specified as oak, which run through the whole thickness and ar 
shown in Diirm’s diagram. These were to be galvanised, as was all the ironwork, which was 
apparently supplied by the famous smiths of Pistoja. 

Above the first passage runs the great wooden tie, of which I find no mention in the 
original specification. It forms a bond all round the dome and is mitred at each change of 
direction with a wooden template under the mitre, and round the joint were fixed bands of 
iron tightened up with oak wedges and the whole pinned together. This point was evidently 
considered by Brunelleschi as the most critical in the dome, though scientifically, I suppose, 
it should be higher; but in any case there has never been a sign of failure calling for 
strengthening measures as there have been periodically at St. Peter’s, and it seems hardly 
likely that, had there been any tendency to spread, this bond could have been of much use in 
itself. ‘This stability is all tl 
removed 40 feet above any possible abutment, without even the additional support of a 


e more remarkable in that the springing of the dome is 


peristyle, such as there is at St. Peter’s; nor has it the internal abutment of the Pantheon. 
And yet St. Peter’s has been with difficulty saved from collapse. 

As to the effect inside and out there can scarcely be two opinions. One has only to 
imagine what the view of Florence would be from Settignano, or Fiesole, or San Miniato, with- 
out it, to realise its general beauty and the unique character that it gives to the city, or to 
stand at the corner of the Via del Proconsolo to imagine the difference in outline and grouping 
between the soaring mass as one sees it, and the shape that would probably have been in its 
place had the Lombard ideal been carried out. The outline and colour surpass anything of 
their kind that I know, and while its pointed form is suggestive of Gothic feeling, it really has 
none of the essentials of Gothic design, and is the finest example of Brunelleschi’s freedom of 
thought and working. 

lor a few moments let us look at Brunelleschi’s domestic work. Alterations such as he made 
at the Signoria, the Palazzo della Parte Guelfa, and other palaces, we cannot of course discuss. 
The principal buildings in which we can study his style are the Palazzo Quaratesi, at the corner 
of the Piazza del Duomo and the Via del Proconsolo, the Palazzo Barbadori, near the Ponte 
Vecchio, and the Palazzo Pitti. Of these buildings generally we may say that they are charm- 
ing, refined, and elegant, prone to reverence of old forms, yet as instinct with a new spirit as 
are the Pazzi chapel or the Badia at Fiesole. 

Of the real grandeur and scale of the Pitti no photograph gives any idea. Here the old 
Tuscan feeling, which we also get carried on in such palaces as the Strozzi, is most marked, 
the defensive and almost fortress-like expression of the wail surfaces being modified by the 
finely proportioned windows, and its great length emphasised by the continuous cornice and 
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unbroken by vertical lines. And yet this is of course not the building that Brunelleschi de- 
signed. His work, which came to an end prematurely, consists of the three great door open- 
ings (as they were at first) and seven windows above, and an open loggia was intended to form 
the top story. What further may have been intended I do not know, nor whether Ammanati’s 
additions followed Brunelleschi’s intention. Hardly this I should say ; but he extended and 
completed the building towards the piazza and the wings back towards the gardens. If 
Professor Coreti is right in his theory of Brunelleschi’s actual part in the palace, it does not 
seem after all to have been such an extraordinarily extravagant undertaking for a very wealthy 
citizen. But he had better fortune with Luca Pitti at the end of his life than he had had 
with Cosimo dei Medici at the beginning, though he died when the palace was only part way 
up and before his client had fallen into disgrace and beggary. A Medici, whose ancestor 
had refused to build as Luca built, completed his building for him and lived there as Duke of 
I'lorence. 

A strong contrast to the magnificent and severe Pitti is the delightful Quaratesi, begun 
for Andrea Pazzi—the same Andrea for whom was built the capella of that name and con- 
tinued for Jacopo his son, a notorious evil-liver who headed the conspiracy of 1478 against 
the Medici, and was tortured and hanged, bequeathing his soul to the devil. Soa second client 
came toa bad end, but lived to inhabit a palace which externally and in its cortile show 
Brunelleschi’s lighter touch to perfection. The rusticated base, and stuccoed upper story with 
the well-space] and designed windows, the spots formed by the circular openings under the 
shadow of the wide eaves, and the cartouche at the angle, are all entirely in accordance with 
Florentine tradition and yet essentially mark the beginning of a new era. The ground story 
windows do not seem to me quite so happy as the rest of the building; but I believe these are 
not part of the original design. The cortile is among the most beautiful in Florence. 

Michelozzo carried on the work after the designer’s death, and Michelozzo has the credit 
of the Palazzo Riccardi, built, as we know, for Cosimo dei Medici subsequent to Brunelleschi’s 
smashing /iis model for the building in a fit of passion. But after all some authorities think 
that it is Brunelleschi’s and not Michelozzo’s, and one would be glad to think that he did after 
all build the beautiful palace in which his patron and friend Cosimo lived, and in which 
(;ozzoli painted those frescoes of such historic value. 

After his death Florence honoured Brunelleschi as one of her greatest sons, and placed in 
the Duomo the fine medallion by Buggiano to hismemory. Outside in the Piazza is a statue 
by Pampaloni of little artistic merit ; but its sentiment is attractive, for the architect sits 
there with the instruments of his craft in his hands, and with eyes always fixed on the soaring 
dome that was the triumph of his life and his most precious legacy to his native city. 
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REVIEWS. 

CHANTRY CHAPELS IN ENGLAND. 
Les ( try-Chapn 11 / Biver St 

Royal Institute of B So. Caen. 190s 

Henri Deli les, 34 D) e, ¢ 

The above Pape r appe ured, nrst, 1n French, in 
the Bulletin Monumental, vol. lxxii. p. 814, in 
1908, and this yearin English in the Arche@ologica 
Journal, vol. lxvi. pp. 1-32. The collaboration of 
M. Paul Diver is one more proof of the growing 
interest taken by the young ind scientific school of 
French archwologists in English medieval art and 
architecture. The Romanesque and Gothic archi- 
tecture of England is no longer a sealed book 
to French students; the very early solution in 
Kneland of the main problems f medieval archi- 


tecture—those of vaulting and abutment—meets 


more and more with acceptance; the supremacy 
of the later English Gothic in vaultine construec- 
tion is incontestable; the affiliation of the French 
I lamboyant of the fifteenth cent iry to the so- 


called English Decorated of the early fourteenth 
century has awakened live ly discussion in France, 
and has in M. Camille Enlart a. 
In the present Paper the writ 
tunate in finding a subject which 
been dealt with except in very fragmentary fashion. 
They have produced a really valuable monograph, 


xorous champion. 
rs have been for- 
has never before 


full, detailed, and exhaustive in treatment; their 
Paper is likely to remain the classical authority on 
the subject. Chantries, i.e. endowments for the 


dee ased, 
England from 
might 


InNgIng Of Nall a dOzeNn Masses 5 


singing of masses for the soul of the 
became more and more common in 
Anglo-Saxon days onward. A 
leave mone y for the 


poor man 


a creat for thousands or even tens of 
would in a 
nage arranged for 
masses to be sung for ever. They might be 


+) 14 . ’ ] t 
at some existing altar, or betore 


personage 
thousands. The poor 
few days cease; the great p 


mans masses 


sung 
some statue or 


fresco in the church ; but in later days a rich man 


would arrange to haveanaltar of his own. Exam- 
ples at Westminster are the tombs of sir Thomas 
Vaughan and of Chaucer, where the slab that 


covers the tomb is utilised as altar, and just enough 
room is left at the foot of the tomb for the chantry 
priest to stand. Insid Henry VII.’s 
chapel the altar is at the east end ; in the chantries 
ot Henry V. and \bb Islip tl ere is a two-storied 
chapel; in the lower chapel was thi 
was the chap l for the chant: priests and singers : 
the arraneements here, re ¢ ym plicated 
hy the fact that in Islip’s upper chapel the “ Jesus 
anthems ’’ were also s Henry V.’s 
chapel was probably util tching loft, the 
Confessor’s shrine witl ss treasures being 
athedral also the 


similarly used ; 


le the grate in 


tomb, above 


however, 


ised as a Wi 
its pricele 
immediately below. In Oxford ( 
two-storied chapel 


the upper part is in oak and is of 





Was probably 


ana 


pen work, 
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may well have been used as a watching loft for t] 
adjoining shrine of St. Frideswide, as well as f 
the singing of masses for the repose of the found 
of the chantry buried below. One of the puzzl 
in chantry chapels is the two-storied one of Richa: 
Beauchamp at Tewkesbury: the ceiling extend 
only over the west half of it, and there are n 
stairs toit. The probability is that it was intend 
to place a kneeling statue of the slain knight on it 
facing eastward. Henry VII. gave orders that 
kneeling statue of himself, facing eastward, wa 
to be placed on the Confessor’s shrine; and 
Tewkesbury itself on the summit of the Trinity, 
chantry chapel is a niche containing a statue of 
Lord Despenser kneeling in prayer, with his fac 
turned to the high altar. The later chantry chapel 
became very important edifices, erected here, ther 
and everywhere, inside the church, or glued on to 
it almost anywhere ; it is indeed to the agelutina 
tion of chantry chapels more than to anythin 
else—e.y. at Burford—that the English paris} 
churches owe the irregularity and picturesquene 
of their plans. In the last chantries erected —vc.y 
those of Bishop Fox and Bishop Gardiner at Win 
chester, the latter not erected till the reign ot! 
(Jueen Mary—the chapel included not only tomb, 
altar, and reredos, but a sacristy as well. 

But chantries having become common, the com 
mon-sense of the English parishioner soon saw that 
they could be utilised for other purposes than for 
saying masses for the dead. Nowadays if a rector 
wants more services than he can manage himself, hi 
appoints a curate—a deplorable practice. In thi 
old days, if it was an urgent case, a second,a third, o1 
half a dozen additional rectors would be appointed 
and the parochial church would become collegiate. 
The same object, however, could be accomplished 
more simply through the chantry system. All you 
had to do, when you drew up the deed of endowment, 
was to stipulate that the chantry priest should not 
only say the special masses for the founder of th 
chantry, but should also be present at all the service: 
in the church and assist the parish priest in other 
ways. Perhaps you wanted to do something in the 
way of schooling of poor bairns. You might 
stipulate for this also in founding your chantry ; 
or,if your money did not run to that, you might add 
to somebody else’s chantry endowment, attaching 
your educational stipulations to the additional en- 
dowment ; or you might make the chantry priest 
train the village choir. In these and in very many 
other ways the old men contrived to get a great 
deal of practical work out of the chantry priests. 
When the chantry endowments were all swept off 
nominally to conquer once more the unconquerable 
Scots—all this useful work dropped and ceased : 
the abolition of the chantries was anything but an 
unmixed blessing. 

One word of criticism. The accuracy of the 
writers in detailing and arranging the plethora of 
facts collected by them is quite noteworthy. | 
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should not, however, myself designate Henry VII.’s 
chapel a chantry chapel, nor should I style Tor- 
rigiano’s altara chantry chapel altar. The object of 
the chapel is clearly stated in Henry VII.’s will: it 
was to be first and foremost the chapel of “ ye glory- 
ous Virgin, ye Moder of Cryste, to whome alwaye in 
his lyfe he had a synguler and specyall devocyon.”’ 
Secondly, it was to contain “the bodie & reliques 
of our Vnele of blissed memorie King Henry the 
Sixth, and that of King Henry the VII himself 
& his Queen.’ The bronze grate itself was the 
chantry chapel, differing from other chantry chapels 
only in that it was of metal and not of stone. Its 
altar was not outside, but inside, and was dedicated 
to our Saviour. Its sacristy was the so-called 
Oratory, which is on the left as one enters the chapel 
in which Queen Elizabeth is buried. The Paper 
is illustrated with twenty-eight plates, many of 
them of much interest, especially those of the stained 
elass in the chantry chapels of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
Francis Bonp [/7.4A.}. 


A CRAFTSMAN OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


Stone, by A. FE. 
Batsford, 94 Hig/ 


Works of Nicholas 
L908. B. 2. 





Holborn, W.C. 
This work is reprinted from a series of articles 
which recently appeared in the Architectural Re- 
view. Mr. Bullock gives us an interesting account 
of a sculptor about whom little is known, but who 
nevertheless occupies a foremost position amongst 
the craftsmen of the Renaissance. During the 
seventeenth century Nicholas Stone was the most 
important sculptor that this country produced (for 
Grinling Gibbons was of Dutch origin) ; as master- 
mason to Inigo Jones he efticiently carried out 
much of that architect’s work ; and was indeed to 
Jones what Gibbons was to Wren. 

Born in 1586, of humble parentage, after serving 
au short apprenticeship in London, he travelled in 
Holland, and eventually found employment a 
Amsterdam; returning to London in 1614 he esta- 
blished his business in Long Acre, and attracting 
the attention of Inigo Jones, who was then engaged 
on the new Banqueting House at Whitehall, he 
soon was busily employed as master-mason upon a 
number of important building works. In the Soane 
Museum the account books of his business are still 
preserved, and from these a very complete list of his 
works may be compiled. Mr. Bullock has evidently 
made full use of these accounts. Stone died in 
1647, a few months before the birth of Grinling 
Gibbons. Towards the latter part of his life the 
standard of work he executed was not so high as in 
his earlier career, due no doubt, as Mr. Bullock 
suggests, to hisemploymentof less skilled assistants. 
The best of his work as a sculptor is to be seen in 
the monument to Sir Francis Vere in Westminster 
Abbey ( 1614) and that to Sir Robert Cecil in Hatfield 


Church (1618). Both are fine examples, and exhibit 
a technical skill and charm of composition that 
place them in a leading position amongst English 
sculpture of the period. The Digges monument in 
Chilham Church is another interesting example, 
with finely executed figures of the four virtues 
seated at the base of an Ionic column. The style 
of Stone’s work varies considerably: sometimes we 
find a strictly classic spirit prevailing, sometimes a 
marked tendency to the pattern-book design of th 
low countries, and in the later work a distinctly 
rococo feeling. There can be no doubt that the 
actual designs of many of the more refined monu 

ments were made by Inigo Jones himself (some of 
the drawings of Inigo Jones in the Worcester 
College collection were probably made for this 
purpose), and we feel that the author does not 
perhaps lay sufficient stress on the fact that Ston 
was very much influenced by the guiding hand of 
Inigo Jones. Mr. Bullock has rendered good 
service in bringing together so complete a collec 

tion of Stone’s work, and his book, showing as it 
does evidence of considerable research, will be a 
useful addition to the literature of the English 
Renaissance. We should now like to see a similar 
volume devoted to the work of Grinling Gibbons. 

H. Intco Triecs [A.]. 


HOUSE DESIGN. 
lodern Homes Selected Examples of Dwe -houses 
described and illustrated by : Raffle s Davis _ 
ARIBA., with a Foreword by Sir Aston Webb, R.A, 


LOO, 


t Garden. 


Price 15s. net. George Be a 


Sons. Cove 


This attractive work, prefaced by a sympathetic 
‘foreword ” from Sir Aston Webb, is one which 
will appeal, not only to architects, but to all who 
take an intelligent interest in the development of 
the art of building and the other arts allied thereto. 
Few can have the opportunities enjoyed by Mr. 
Rattles Davison for reviewing the architectural work 
which is being carried out in England at the present 
day, and his descriptions are always characterised 
by a keen perception of the qualities which go to 
make up a successful design and a facile method 
of expression. 

The first part of the book contains some sug 
gestive hints on house design generally, dealing 
with the arrangement of the plan, the relation of 
a building to its surroundings, exterior grouping, 
the use of materials, tc. In emphasising the value 
of simplicity and breadth in house design the 
author says :—“It is too often forgotten that th 
qualities which go to make a building look home 
like are needed in all kinds of houses, and may 
even find expression in very large buildings. But 
in all degrees of houses one should look for a 
suitability of expression both for the purpose and 
use of the individual owner and also for the locality 
in which it is erected.” 
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None will deny, however, that there has been a 
steady improvement of late years in house design 
in this country, and it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that, as compared with those of other countries, 
British homes of to-day stand pre-eminent in 
homelike qualities, in individuality, suitability, and 
restfulness. The emancipation from the gewgaws 
of comparatively few years ago and the reawaken- 
ing of interest in architectural work may possibly, 
in a great measure, be traced, as the author 
suggests, to the influence of the development of 
the accessory arts. 

The greater part of the book consists of examples 
of houses designed by several of our best known 
architects, which have been selected with nice 
discrimination. Each example is fully and 
sympathetically described, and is illustrated by a 
general plan showing the laying-out of the garden 
and other surroundings, a plan ofeach floor, exterior 
and interior sketches in the author’s well-known 
manner, and by cecasional photographs. The 
value of some of the plans would have been con- 
siderably increased by the addition of a scale and 
an indication of the points of the compass. It 
may also be remarked that the printing on some 
of the plans is so small as scarcely to be readable 
by a person with ordinary eyesight without the aid 
of a magnifying glass. 

Where all the subjects have been so judiciously 
selected it may perhaps be invidious to particu 
larise, but among the larger examples the designs 
of Mr. Lutyens and Mr. E. J. May, and among 
the smaller those of Mr. Baillie Seott, linger in 
the memory as admirable expressions of the best 
traditions of homelike English architecture. One 
may perhaps be excused for regretting that in 
this portion of the work no examples by Mr, Ernest 
George or Mr. Norman Shaw, to name no others, 
are included. 

In the planning of small houses it may be laid 
down as a general rule that the best results are 
obtained by the development of the cottage type of 
plan rather than by attempting to reproduce a 
mansion on a small In one or two of the 
examples given, however, some vagaries of plan- 
ning may be noticed which do not call for imitation. 
In the case of “ Cherrycroft,’”’ for instance, it would 
appear that the servant in going from the kitchen 
to the front door is obliged to traverse the dining- 
room, and at “Heather Cottage,’ the pantry, 
according to the plan, is without light or ventila 
tion of any kind. 

How often, too, does one not find windows with 
their heads some two or three feet down from the ceil - 
ine or with their sills some five feet above the floor ? 
Such an arrangement may add to the picturesque- 
ness of the exterior, but it certainly does not con- 
duce to comfort or the best hygienic conditions 
within the house. 

It is unfortunate that the plans of “ Marsh 
Court” are given in connection with the descrip- 
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as well as in thi 


Thakeham ” 
place where they belong, and that the sketch o: 


tion of “ Little 
the Hall at “ Luckley,”’ referred to in the letter 
press, appears to have been omitted. These errors 
will no doubt be repaired in the next edition oi 
the work, which it is to be hoped will be called fo 
in the near future. In this connection it may 
also be noted that in a few instances the reference 
to the plates in the letterpress are incorrect, and 
that a printer’s error occurs in the spelling of on: 
of the names in the list of illustrations at th 
beginning of the book. 

These are, however, only slight blemishes on a 
book which one lingers over with pleasure, ani 
with the hope that it may be only a forerunner of 
a more ambitious work. Why should not the 
author do for modern domestic architecture what 
Mr. Garner and Mr. Stratton have done for 
Tudor, and Mr. Belcher and Mr. Macartney for later 
work? It were worth doing, and no one is bette: 
qualified to do it than Mr. Raftles Davison. 

HERBERT Passmore [-1.}. 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 

An Architectural Handbook of Glastonbury Abbey, with an 
Historical Chronicle of the Building, by Frederick Bliq) 
Bond, F.RAALB.A.,, Director of Excavations at Glastonbury 
Abbey on be nalp of the Somerset Archeological Soci (1 
svo. Bristol. 1909. Price 2s. net. With frontispiec: 
in colour and 12 plates. DE. Everard, Broad Street, 
bristol. 

The design of the author of this interesting 
Handbook has been “ to present in a concise form 
« body of material of value to the architectural 
student, and at the same time to deal with this in 
ii manner most likely to be serviceable and attrac 
tive to the general reader, or to the visitor, who 
may not be versed in the technicalities of building.” 

‘he present Handbook therefore differs consider- 
ably in scope from the majority of local guides and 
histories, and appeals to the intelligent observer of 
these ancient ruins, who may wish to obtain an 
insight into the general arrangement or appearance 
of the Abbey Church of Glastonbury before the 
dissolution of the monastery, and to trace the date 
or sequence of the construction of its various por 
tions. 

Mr. Bligh Bond has carried out this purpose in an 
admirable manner, and his book will be read with 
much appreciation by all who have known Glaston- 
bury in the past, or are now making their first 
acquaintance with it. 

The reconstruction of this great building is by 
no means an easy task, for the ruthless hands of 
destroyers have been busy upon the church and its 
surroundings, which have served as a quarry for the 
use of the neighbourhood—gunpowder having been 
at one time employed to effect their more speedy 
demolition. Even so late as the latter part cf 
the eighteenth century a quantity of material was 
taken away to form the causeway connecting 
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Glastonbury with Wells. The Trustees are now 
carrying out a work of repair and support in regard 
to the surviving ruins, and none too soon, for the 
writer of these lines has noted many dilapidations 
iccruing to St. Mary’s Chapel during the last forty 
years which judicious repair would have obviated. 
While lamenting, however, the terrible havoc of 
the past, we are grateful for what remains, and 
under the guidance of Mr. Bligh Bond it is possible 
to form, in some detail, an idea of the size and 
beauty of the church before it suffered from the 
rapacity of the spoiler. 

Mr. Bond divides his book into two sections— 
one dealing with historical considerations, and the 
other and larger section setting forth the archi- 
tectural scheme and features of the Great Church, 
and of the Chapel of St. Mary at its western 
extremity. 

In the first section, after some introductory pages, 
Mr. Bond supplies a chronicle of the Abbey build- 
ings from A.D. 1184, which also includes a carefully 
compiled account of the destructive inroads made 
upon them and a brief survey of the ruins as they 
appear to-day. He also traces the influence of 
contemporary builders, which may be recognised in 
the existing remains. 

In the second and more detailed portion, th 
ground-plan and features of the church are de- 
scribed, commencing with the beautiful chapel 
St. Mary, and proceeding thence to the nave and 
the Karly English Galilee, with its later modifica 
tions, the cloisters, transepts with their chapels, 
the choir and its aisles, and the ambulatory or 
retro-choir, with its five eastern chapels, conclud- 
ing with the Edgar Chapel, one of the last addi- 
tions to the church. A Table also added 
enumerating the works now extant, and their 
builders, whether before or after the Great Fire of 
1184. 

The Vetusta Ecclesia of an earlier had 
perished in this conflagration, and in its place 
arose the Transitional Norman building, still 
archaic in design, yet “representative of the most 
progressive ideas and the highest skill and know- 
ledge that its time could afford. This,’’ Mr. Bond 
remarks, “seems to suggest a desire on the part of 
the builders to make their work reminiscent of the 
high antiquity and venerable past of the former 
church; and we have little doubt that it was so 
intended.’’ The chapel was consecrated by Bishop 
Reginald in 1186-7. The rebuilding of the Great 
Church was then begun, and during the succeed- 
ing century the nave and aisles, the choir of four 
bays, and the transepts were erected. Subsequently, 
in 1822-3, the great choir sereen was built, and in 
1342-74 Walter de Monington “lengthened the 
choir by two bays, refaced its interior, built the 
retro-choir, and vaulted the whole of his work.”’ 
Monington was a talented builder, “and there is 
no doubt that he was influenced by the famous 
work in the Benedictine Abbey of Gloucester, whose 
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choir was in being remodelled about 
A.D. 1387-40. He cut away the great arches over 
the triforium with the wall-surface above them over- 
hanging the lower part, to reduce the whole to a 
uniform thickness. Then he applied to the whole 
height of the walls above the choir arcade a net- 
work of beautiful panelling.” Mr. Bond has 
illustrated this remodelling with a conjectural 
elevation of two bays of Monington’s choir, placed 
side by side with the elevation of two bays of 
Gloucester choir, in which the dissimilarities of 
treatment, though with the same general object in 
view, are exhibited. These are two of the suevestive 
drawines with which Mr. Bond has embellished 
his book, others being an elevation of two bays of 
the south transept, a conjectural reconstruction 
of one bay of the north wall of the Galilee, and a 
eeneral plan of the church, with bird’s-eye view of 
the existing ruins. 

The foundations of the Edgar Chapel were re- 
discovered in 1908. It was begun by Abbot Bere, 
1493-1524, and was situated eastof the retro-choir, 
and a small apse and chantry or sacristy were 
added later, probably by Abbot Whiting. Other 
remains discovered last year at the west end of 
the nave and at the crossing may possibly point to 
Herlewin’s church, 1101-1120, “and _ there 
nothing inherently unreasonable in supposing that 
the foundation below may be a relic of Ine’s 
Church.” 

The internal dimensions of the present church 
from the west end of St. Mary’s Chapel to the east 
endof the apse of Edgar’s Chapel have been ascer- 
tained by Mr. Bond to be about 580 feet. 

It is only necessary to add that this Handbook 
is copiously illustrated with views taken from old 
prints and modern photographs, a feature being 
the coloured frontispiece of the church in 1757, re- 
produced from a water-colour in the possession of 
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Mr. A. M. Broadley. On the cover is a design 
which may represent the church, derived from 
fragments of encaustic tiles found at Glaston- 
bury. The Handbook was issued in view of a 


recent ceremony there, but a revised edition will 
be published in due course, and we heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Bligh Bond on having produced this 
most interesting book, and the public generally in 
possessing the assistance of so competent a guide. 
C. H. Mayo, M.A.,, 
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however brief, 
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It is much to be hoped that 
ested theoretically or practically 
education will find time to pay a visit 
to Tufton Street k to enjoy the sightof the 
wonderful output of work under the four years’ 
scheme of the A.A. Sel hool of Architecture, as now 
This systematised education is of course, 
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as is well known, entir listinet from the work 
done at hom and subn d monthly or fortnightly 
to the iticism of visitors who kindly give their 
services for this purpose—the latter being, in fact, 
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future architects will be drawn, the recruiting 
eround in which the goose-step stage of archi- 
tectural education can be best passed through, and 


eliminating stage of professional life be 
| of architectural 
least repre 


the first 
met and ove 
thought will naturally 
sented in the curriculum if not to be dominant 
there, on the principle of the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the throne. With such impartiality 
as the writer can command, he will express the 
opinion that the thing taught matters less than the 
teacher, and in yeigr the A.A. has a head able 
to inspire as well as teach small army of 
sixty to seventy young men e when it does 
not take much study to produ weariness of the 
flesh. The unrivalled experience of the A.A. in 


architectural education has taughtit to adapt itself 
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to the professional needs of the day—the need of 
the average architectural student is met, and we 
all gain by the raising of the level from which the 
brilliant and exceptional mind can take its flight. 
The work shown illustrates the average as well 
as the be st, and shows clearly t] l ro ind Sé€ nsible 
and solid character of the teaching and work of the 
school. There are large subjects as well as small, 


and artistic and even decon tudies as well as 
the severely practical sheets of girders and pipes, 
which must melt the hearts of the scientific ex- 
aminers of the R.L.B.A 

The holiday work is particularly strong, a 
& most essential part of the work, because it sets 
the student firmly on the path of his own educa- 
tion, whicl 1 must be based on the study of the great 
works of the past. One woul alimost afraid of 
having such formidably equi roung gentlemen 
in the oftice if it were not that poor human nature’s 
affinity for ome slight resem- 
blance 
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to that of the duck for rain. 
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CHRONICLE. 
SUMMER EXAMINATIONS. 


The Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 14thand 15th June. Of the 178 candidates 
admitted, claims for exemption were allowed to the 
number of 52. The remaining 126 candidates were 
examined, with the following results : 

Numi 4 


THE 


District Examined Passed Relegated 
London : : ‘ 62 50 12 
Bristol , , : 9 ‘ 6 3 
Cardiff - ‘ : 8] ‘ 7 2 
Glasgow . . . 8 . 7 1 
Leeds 10 9 1 
Liverpool * . 7 ‘ 7 0 
Manchester . ‘ . @ «= 3 
Newcastle ° 7 7 0 

126 104 22 


The passed and exempted candidates— numbering 
altogether 156—have been registered as Proba- 
tioners, and are as follows :— 

ALDOUS: Charles Fencott ; 


Lancaster Lodge, Amersham 


Road, Putney. 
ALLEN: George Alfred; 55 Marylands Road, Padding- 


ton, W. 
ALLEN: Walter Godfrey ; 
Avenue, Clifton, Bristol. 
ARCHBOLD: William Heslehurst; 86 
Middlesbrough, Yorkshire. 
ASHDOWN: Arthur James; St. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
ATKINSON: James; 112 
Furness, Lancashire. 
BARDENS: Sidney Herbert; 
Avenue, Ipswich. 
BARROW: John William ; 
cambe. 
BAYNES: Edward Stuart Augustus; 
Eccleston Square, S.W. 
BENNETT : Philip Dennis ; 
Birmingham. 

BLAND: Edgar Cooper; The 
borough, Northants. 
BOOKER: George Arthur ; 
Hillsbro’, Sheftield. 


* Rosville,’ Richmond Hill 


Victoria Road, 
Austill, Whitehall Road, 


Ulverston Road, Dalton-in 


* Kobe Lodge,”’? Cauldwell 
16 Kensington Road, More- 
120 Warwick Street, 
52 Farquhar Road, Edgbaston, 
Grammar School, Welling- 


* Glenwood,’’ Rippon Road, 













THE SUMMER 

BOOTH: Gerald Bonstield; ‘ Parkside,” 591 Finchley 
Road, N.W. 

BOWMER: Wilfrid Henry ; 2 Ship Street, Oxford. 

BREWILL: Lionel Colin ; Edwalton Valley, Notts. 

BROUGH: George Darroll; 89 Ramsden Road, Balham, 


S.W. 
BROWN: Arthur Spencer; The Red Cottage, Slough, 
Bucks. 


BROWN: Reginald Ernest; Dunedin, Portway, Wells. 

BRUCE: John Clayton Collingwood; 4 St. Thomas’ Ter 
race, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BRUNELLI: Giuo Benianimo Angelo Maria; ¢ o Messrs. 
Nicholson & Corlette, 2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

BUSH: Douglas; 102 Fishergate, Preston. 

BUTCHER: Albert J.; Hamilton House, Clifton Road, 
Weston-super- Mare. 

BUTLER: Arthur Stanley George ; 71 Ivema Court, Ken- 
sington, W. 

BUTLER: Walter; York Villas, Normanton, Yorks. 

CASH: Herbert William ; 7 Connaught Road, Harlesden, 
N.W 

CASHMORE: Francis Milton; 26 Englands Lane, Hamp 
stead, N.W. 

CATCHPOLE : 
Ipswich. 

CHANT: Arthur Guy; Lindow Lodge, Lancaster. 

CLAYTON : Charles Laurence; 10 Prince Albert Street, 
Brighton. 

COCHRANE: 
Dublin. 

COLDHAM: Richard 
Barnet, Herts. 

COPPLESTONE: Thomas Stapledon; 8 Dix’s Field, South 
ernhay, Exeter. 

CRASKE: Clifford Wigg ; 
ham. 

CULVERWELL: Wilfrid Lovedere ; «‘ Mount View,”’ Gibbs 
Road, Pen-y-lan Park, Newport, Mon. 

DAY: Maurice; 24% Tavistock Road, Westbourne Park, W. 

DODD: John; 176 Stanton Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

DODD : Ronald Feilding ; ‘* Cronk-y-Cree,’”’ Castletown, Isl 
of Man. 

DOHERTY: William James; 
donderry, Ireland. 

EDWARDS: Eustace Herbert ; 4 Crow Tree Lane, Daisy 
Hill, Bradford, Yorks. 

FARMER: Basil; Siddington, Cirencester, Glos. 

FAUSSET: Stuart Simon; 16 Chichester Avenue, Belfast. 

FENNER: Leslie; ‘ Eastville,’’ Martleet, Hull. 

FISH: Thomas Percival ; ‘St. Leonards,’’ Glentworth Road, 
Redland, Bristol. 

FREAKER; Allan Lionel; 12 Culmstock Road, 
Side, Clapham Common, 8.W. 

FREAR; Ernest; 135 Radford Road, Nottingham. 

FURNER: Arthur Stanley; 29 Woodstock Road, Redland, 
Bristol. 


Cyril Godfrey; 183 Princes Street, 


Hugh Carew; 17 Hightield Road, Rathgar, 


Daniel; 22 Union Street, High 


24 Newstead Grove, Notting- 


10 Sunbeam Terrace, Lon- 


West 


GEE: Ernest; * Belmont,’’ Waterloo Park, Waterloo, 
Liverpool. 

GOLDSCHMIDT: Cecil; “ Fontenay,”’ Rathen Road, 
Withington. 

GORDON: Donald Jervis; Linden Chase, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

GRAY: John; Cygnet Bank, Hyndford Bridge, Lanark, 
N.B. 


GRELLIER: Cecil; St. Martin’s Croft, Epsom, Surrey. 

GUNTON: William Henry; Finsbury House, Blomfield 
Street, E.C. 

HALL: William Basil ; 
Avenue, Folkestone. 

HARLAND: Norman Gregory; 5 Glenarm Road, Lowe 
Clapton, N.E. 

HARRINGTON : Cyril ; “ Ashlin,’’ Hertford House, 173 
Chatham Street, Liverpool. 


“The Rivulet,’’ Radnor Park 
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HARRIS: Mortimer; 56 Clovelly Road, Ealing, W. 


HART: Arthur Reginald Glendower; 65 Milson Road, 
West Kensington, W. 
HAWES: Frederick Laurence; 17 Highlever Road, St. 


Quintin Park, W. 
HIGGOTT; Samuel Brian; 
HOFFMANN: Conrad; 28 

Bournemouth. 
HOFLER: Max Richard ; 

near Pinner. 
HOLAWAY: Charles Edmund; 
HOLDEN: Rupert Walmsley; 

Bolton, Lancashire. 
HOLST: Kniid: 10 Basinghall Street, £.C. 

HOLT: William Sharp ; * Gowanlea,” Linthorpe, Middles- 
brough. 


Branstone, Burton-on-Trent. 
Somerset Road, Bos 


ombe, 


St. Catherine’s Lane, EF 


istcote, 


13 Parkgate Road, Chester. 
Hillcott, Lostock Park, 


HOOPER: Edmund Leslie; Tregadillett, Launceston. 

HOPEWELL: James Handley, Harttield Rise, Eastbourne. 

HORSBURGH: Arthur Lindsay; 238 Barcombe Avenue, 
Streatham Hill, S.W. 

HOWELL: Cuthbert Cole; * Brynhyfryd,’’ Aberavon, 
South Wales. 

HUDSON: Frank Ernest: 66 Greyhound Lane, Streat- 
ham, S.W. 

HUGHES: Basil; 17 St. Swithin’s Lane, F.C. 

INGHAM : George Frank; Hullen Edge, Elland. 

JAMES: Charles Holloway; Linden Lodge, Tutftley 


Gloucester. 

JAMIESON: William Henry, Jun.; 44 Holme Road, 
West Bridgford, Nottingham. 

JAY: Edwin Phillip; Surrey Cottage, Littlehampton. 





JENKINS: Rowland Henry; Wrayleigh, Bury Road, 
Hemel Hempsted. 

JENKINS: William Marenday; 26 Cwrt Ucha, Port 
Talbot, Glam. 

JEUNE: Bertram Hanmer Bunbury Symons- ; The Chalk 


Pit, Henley-on-Thames. 
JOHN: David Hopkin; Plough Inn, Cefn Cribbur, ne 
Bridgend, Glam. 
JOHNSON: Arthur Gerald; 
stone, N. 
JOHNSON: Reginald Sidney ; 
Road, Croydon. 
JOHNSON: Thomas ; 


146 Hainault Road, Leyton 
Statford Lodyve, Statford 


6 Park Road, Wigan, Li 


Nes. 
JONES: Aneurin Foulkes; 1 Stewart Road, Oswestry, 
Salop. 
JONES: John Reginald; Yanwath, near Penrith. 


JOSLIN : Gordon Arthu 
North Woolwich, E. 

KESSING: Gordon Samuel ; 
Clark, 395 Collings Street, 

KITCHENER: Arthw 
Herts. 

KNIGHTS: Robert Edward Vallis ; 
North Kensington. 


: 12 Northern Outfall, Bect 
c/o Messrs. J. J. & E. J 
Melbourne, Victoria 
James; Bennington, Stevenage 


Road, 


32 Bevington 


LAIT: Leonard Harry; 71 Coningham Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. 

LAMBERT: Herbert; Thornycroft, Kew Road, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

LANDY: Hermann; 34 Pyrland Road, Canonbury, N. 

LAWRENCE: John Hubert; Glenside, Skewen, nea 
Neath. 

LAWTON : William Victor; St. Peter’s School, York. 

LEIGH: Herbert Gordon; * Belvoir,’ 14 Cautley Avenue 
Clapham Park, $.W. 

LEMON: Ernest Campbell; 8 Dover Road, Birkdale, 
Southport. 

LEWIS: Rowland; 15 Cowbridge Road, Bridgend, Glam. 

LiINDSLEY: Thomas Driver; 10 Lansdowne Terrace, 


Wakefield, Yorks. 

LOWES: Albert Edward; 178 Portland Road, Newcastl 
on-Tyne. 

LUTYENS: Eadred J. T.; St. Mary’s Lodge, Bedford. 
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McCAUSLAND: ( ( | i] 
( rehalton 

MACGREGOR: |] f | 1) 

McLACHLAN: Rk . Bn 
ham, S.E. 

McLEAN: Ge G3 | N 
Wal 

MANT: Fred k G 


2 New S I VA 


Q 


Corlette, 2 

MAXWELL: H t | 
Pontefract, \ é 

MAYNARD: Fred } h | 
stone, E. 

MELLOWS: J <i ( = 
Notts. 

MILBURN: W N ( \\ ( 
lisle. 

MILLWARD: W 
Park, ¢ lift 

MITCHELL: And ( Q 
and. 

NEWTON: W G 
ton, W 

NICHOLS: Cl 
Sheftield. 

OWEN: G | 
tead, N.W 

PERRIN : 
Road, Re 

POPE: Clement 1] H 
Southampt 

PRESTON: 1] ( ( ( 

QUARMBY: G I ) | 
Ci t, S.W 

RATCLIFF: I mS 

RAYNER: W 1) [ | 
Grove Park, ( \ 

REID: Claud B 507 | 

RHODES: H G < 

RHYS: Ho | 
Glam. 

RIPLEY: Cedrie G 

ROBERTSON: A 
Perthshire. 

ROBINSON: 1 ( N 
Chapel A 

ROSS: Leslie O | B 
Road, S.W 

SCAMMELL: |] \ R S 
Andrew’s | Bri 

SEABROOK: S$ | [ R 
Ipswich. 

SHELMERDINI Ant . G | 
Liverpo 

SHIPLEY: Ralph] | 
Gateshe d 

SIBBITT: Ben is N } 

SILCOCK: At ., \ | 

SILCOCK: F: H \ H 
Bath. 

SMITH: Egmont I] 
Walton-on-'] S 

SMITH: Ernest Kk ’ ( \J 
Hill, N. 

SOPER: Stanley G H Os J 


ham High K 


STEPHEN: N Ss 
Chester. 

TAYLOR : William A i Road. W 
( ! S.V 


TEATHER: Kenneth ( | 
Road, ¢ l liff. 


TUTE OF 


of n 
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PINKER: Reginald; 26 Hartwood Road, Southport. 
TOLHURST: John Basil Lowder; “St. Alban,” 47 
Manoi Road Beckei 
POMLINSON: Lawrenee 
Scarborough. 
TOWNSEND: Cecil Wi 
PRAYLOR : William 
Road, Newport, Mon. 
WALTON: Norman Allan: Netherlea, Bramhall, Chesh 
WARDILL: Regi 1 William; * Glaisdale,’ Hill R 
Cheinistora, 

WEBBER: William Kingsbury ; 
lioad, Bournemouth. 
WHIPP: John Roland; High Bank, 

Cheshire. 
WILLS: Trenwith Lovering ; The 
ear Liverpool. 
WILSON: Andrew; Victoria Cottage, Methil, Fifeshire 
WILSON : Robert; * Almalia,’ Alma Street, Falkirk. 
WINDER: Arthur Mayall; 254 Waterloo Street, Oldha 
WOOLER: Willie; 99 Bishop Street, Alexandra Pa 
Manchester. 

WRAY Kkdward John; 5 Ia 
YOUNG: Cedrie John 
Road, Perth. 
YOUNG: Graham Con 


ham, Kent. 
Digby ; 27 Gladstone strer 


Denstone Colleve, Statt 
lg Wyve nho« or 


* Inverlair,’’ 61 Lansdoy 


Ashton-on-Mers« 


Butf House, Hightow 


nshawe Street, Hertford. 


Mathieson ; Union Mount, Glas 


icher; Union Mount, Perth, 


The Intermediate Examination. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
evistration as Sf RIB.A., was held in 
London and at the undermentioned provincial 
ntres on the 14th, 15th, 17th, and 18th June, 

ien 144 candidates were examined. The results 

reported as follows :— 


noe 


lent 


t 
tae 
err 


— i 
S StS ht eS 
St et he OY 


144 65 7) 
Che sueeessful candidates, who have been registered 
RIB A., are as follows, given in order 
erit as placed by the Board of Examiners :- 


ner RILB.A. 


3 Students 


Che initial “ 2.” signifies Probati 


HADWEN: Noél Waugh [P. 
Yorks. 

LENTON: Frederick James (P. 
Stamford, L 


SMITH: Wi: ce 2.1807 


1905.; Kebroyd, Trian 


1907 18 High Street, 
‘The Knoll,’ Lenton Sands, 
‘\ Hhitht 
HII Joseph 
New? e-upon Tyne. 
HUGHES: Thoma 


P1905 8 Simonside Terrace, Heaton 


\ t 


Harold [/’. 1908]; Royal College ot 
rt, South Kensington, S.W. 
LEROY: Adrien Denis [2.1906 ; 21 Gore Road, South 


Hackney, N.E. 
WILLIAMS: Llew 


vn Ebenezei P. 1908): *T pwood,”’ 


| Bridle Road, Purley, Surrey. 

PATERSON : John Wilson |/?. 1907]; 3 Sciennes Gat 
ens, Edinburgh. 

WINCH: Arthur [/’. 1904>; 295 Roundhay Road, 
Leeds. 
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FOWLER: Charles Roy {P.1908) ; 2 
East Finchley, N. 
HEDLEY : George Ernest P. 1905); 
Burrington Street, South Shields. 
OHNSON: Bruce {/’. 1905); 10 Seaton Avenue, Mutley, 
Plymouth, Devon. 

STURGEON : Robert Victor [P. 1905] ; 23 Range Road, 
W halley Range, Manchester, 

REED: Richard, Jun. { 2. 1908); 8 Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 

HOWARD: Perey | P. 1905); 15 Oldham Road, Waterloo, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

LAWSON: Wilfrid [P. 
Gateshead-upon-Tyne. 

BRODIE: James “P. 1905); 274 Old Bond Street, W. 

BAREFOOT: Herbert John Leslie 'P.1906 ; 13 Wexford 
Road, Balham, S.W. 

CHETWOOD: Henry John P. 
Essex. 

HILL: Henry Oswald William /P. 1908); 
Oughtrington, near Lymm, Cheshire. 

KAY : John William [P. 1907); ** The Square,” Kingsbarns, 
Fife. 

CLARKE: John Moulding “P. 
wood, Preston. 

LETHEREN: William Harding (P. 1906 
House,’ West Street, Fareham, Hants. 

PEARSE: Geotfrey Easteott [P. 1904 43 Wood 
Shephe rd’s Bush, W. 

JELLEY ° hve derick Richard P, 1904 : 14 Carlton Terrace. 
Swansea, South Wales. 

HUNT: Spencer Grey Wakeley [P. 
Road, Brighton. 

RUSSELL: Robert Tor |P. 
W.C. 
DEWHIRST: Ralph Henry [P. 1905 c/o Messrs. 
kin & Bulmer, City Chambers, Leeds. 
NICHOLSON: Frederick William (7. 1908); 
Grove, Antield, Live rpool. 
FISH: Thomas Percival | P. 1909); “ 
worth Road, Redland, Bristol. 
HILL: Christopher Benson, Jun. [). 
Street, Wombwell, near Barnsley, Yorks. 
OWEN: Burgoyne [/’?. 1909); 7 Belsize 
Hampste ud. 

ROGERS: Matthew Spencer (P. 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 

JONES: Herbert 'P. 1907 
Range, Manchester. 

ALLEN: Newstead Adams, P.A.S.I. [P. 1902]; 3 
wood Road, Aigburth Road, Liverpool. 

BARNES: Vernon Stuart [P. 1904) ; 24 Cliffe Koad, Strood, 
Kent. 

BLOUNT: Waltei Stanley 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

BLOXAM : Owen Astley [7. 1903) ; 704 Basinghall Street, 
E.C. 

BOX: Charles Wilfrid [P. 1905 
coln’s Inn, W.C. 

BROWN: Alexander Wood Graham 
Street, Edinburgh. 

BRUNATI: Luigi [2.1907 ; Marsh Road, Pinner, Middle 


Huntingdon Road, 


Savings Bank, 


1907; 41 Woodbine 


street, 


1902); Waltham Abbey, 


‘The Nook,” 
1906); “ Brentwood,” Ful 
; * Manchestei 
Lane, 
1906); 5 Laneaster 
1906); 11 Gray’s Inn Square, 
Pei 
20 Preston 
St. l.eonards,”’ Glent- 
19081; 31 Marsh 
Georve Grove. 
1905); 5 Drake Street, 
; 25 Wellington Road, Whalley 
Bee ch 
P. 1907); 76 Wendell Road, 
; 16 Old Building, Lin 


P. 1903); 3 Chester 


CARTER: William [P. 1905}; 5 Murton Street, Sunder- 
land. 

DALGLEISH: Kenneth !7?. 1905); 165 Fenchurch Street, 
B.C. 

DANN: Wilfred [7?. 1907); Shears Green, Gravesend. 

GARBUTT : Wilfred Thomas [P. 1905]; 7 Blenheim 


Mount, Bradford. 
GIBSON: Edmund Herbert [P. 
Harrogate. 
HEBBLETHWAITE: Bernard Robinson [P. 
* Rossmore,” Hayne Road, Beckenham. 


1904}; 5 Beech Grove, 


1908 
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HEDLEY: Gerald Montague [P. 1905 
race, Cullercoats, Northumberland. 
HILTON: Reginald Musgrave [P. 1900); 
Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
HOOPER: Charles Owen [/. 1905}; 58 Penywern Road, 
Earl’s Court, S.W. 
HORNIMAN : John Henry 
Hastings. 
HULBERT: Francis Seymour, B.A.Cantab. [P. 
50 Charlewood Street, Belgrave Road, S.W. 
JENNER: Thomas Gordon 'P. 1906) ; 3 George’s Place, 
Bathwick Hill, Bath. 
KNOWLES: Benjamin [P. 
Bootle, Liverpool. 
LEAHY: William James [P. 
New Southgate, N. 
LEECH: William Leonard Boghurst [P. 
neuk,’’ Copdock, near Ipswich. 
LUSHBY: Arthur Milner [P. 1905 
Fareham. 
PETERS: Kershaw [P. 
Putney, 8.W. 
RIDLEY: Basil White [P. 1906]; Edgmont, Derby Road, 
Nottingham. 
RIDLEY: Geoffrey William | P. 
Road, Nottingham. 
SHEPHERD: Harold Joseph (P. 
Darnall, Sheffield. 
STANLEY: Joseph Weston [/. 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 
SUTTON: Cecil Alfred Leonard 
Southey Street, Nottingham. 
THOMPSON: William Harding [P. 
Mead, Windermere. 
WEBSTER: Francis Poole [P. 1905 
Esq., 17 York Street, Shettield. 


; B4 Be verley Ter- 


14 Southwell 


P. 1905) ; 23 Robertson Street, 


1907): 


1906'; 16 Fernhill Road, 


1900}; 4 Woodland Road, 


1905); “Ingle 


; Portchester House, 


1907'; 51 Mexfield Road, East 


1906); Edgmont, Derby 


1906); “The Bryn,” 


1903]; 2 Hyde 


Place, 
P. 1904); Grove Avenue, 


1905 ; Thornbarrow 


; c/o T. H. Robinson, 


Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination. 


The following candidates, who had attended the 
Four-year Course of the A.A. School of Architec- 
ture, were granted exemption from sitting for the 
Intermediate Examination, and have 
tered as Students R.ILB.A.:— 
ADAMS: Maurice Spencer Rowe 'P. 1904 

Bedford Park, Chiswick. 
POCOCK: Perey Willmer, Jun. 
Egham, Surrey. 
TROUP: Francis Gordon [1’. 


been regis- 


; “ Edenhurst,”’ 


?’,1905 


: “ The Beeches,’’ 


1907\; 26 Uxbridge Road, 


Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as Associate RILB.A., were held 
‘in London from the 24th June to the 2nd July. 
Of the 132 candidates examined, 76 passed, and 56 
were relegated to their studies. The successful 
candidates are as follows :— 


The initials “ P.” and “ S.” signify Probationer and 
student respectively. 
ADAMS: Percy Tidswell | 2. 1900, S. 1906); 53 and 54 


Chancery Lane, W.C. 

ANDERSON : Herbert Cooper [P. 1898, S. 1905) ; 
tord Street, Heywood, Lancs. 

ANTOLIFFE: William Charles [Special Examination 
5 Clonmel Road, Fulham, $.W. 

BARTHOLOMEW: Benjamin Vincent [7. 1905, S. 1906 
21 East Avenue, Walthamstow, N.E. 


3 Long 
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BELL: William [P. 
Dundee, N.B. 
BINNING: Alan {P. 1902, S 
Road, Blackheath, $8.1 
BCQDDINGTON: Henry, J 
Emperor’s Gate, S.W 
BOSS: Albert Henry P. 1907; 108 Sewardstone 

Road, Victoria Park Gate, N.E. 
BRAZIER: Frederick Henry [P. 1904 
Road, Hale, Cheshire 


1905, S. 1907): 12 Lawside Road, 


1905’; 101 Shooter’s Hill 
1905, S. 1906}; 32 


L904, S 


S. 1906 ; 15 Queen’s 


l 





BRISTOW : Christopher [P. 1904, S. 1905]; 210 Gipsy 
Road, West Norwood, S.E. 
BROUGH: Wilfred James 1902, S. 1904]; 29 Alex 


andra Villas, Finsbury Par N 
CAMINESKY; Peter |P. 
Norfolk Road, Maidenhead. 
CARNELLEY: Herbert 'P. 1901, S 

Hill, Hampste id, N.W 
CARUS-WILSON: Charl Den P,. 1904, S 

Sundridge Rectory, Sevenoaks, Kent 
CATHCART: William D’Arey 

Bishops Road, Bayswater. 
COCKRILL: Gilbert § 

Oftice Chambers, Gorleston. 
CONSTANTINE: H y Courte P. 1906, S. 

c/o A. Burr, Esq., 85 Gower Street, W.C. 


1903, S. 1905); *“* Plevna,” 45 


1904); 24 Parliament 
1908); 
1906. S. 1908); 76 
1901, S. 


1906 Post 


1907): 


COOK: Vincent Corbet 1898, S. 1901); Summerleigh, 
Clark Road, Wolve1 pt 
CORFIELD: Claude Ru 1902, S. 1905); 11 


Duchess Road, Edgbaston, | ngl 
DAHL: John Love Seaton |P. 


1901, S. 1902): 30 Green 


croft Gardens, South Hampstead, N.W 

DICKINSON : William Francis 1902, S. 1904); 40 
Cambridge Street, S.W 

DOD: Edwin James 'P. 1901, S. 1903; D 16, Exchange 


suildings, Liverpool 


EDWARDS: Albert Lionel 7’, 1906, S.1907); 26 Grifliths 
Road, Wimbledon. S.W 

EDWARDS: Alfred Hewlett [P. 1901, S. 1907); 26 
Winchester Avenue, Leiceste) 

FERRIER: James Sti P. 1903, S. 1907) ; 41 Heriot 


Row, Edinburgh. 
FITZGERALD: George Edmond 
Speldhurst Road, Bedford Park, W 
FLEMING: Herbert Sidney [P. 1904, S. 
Thanet Road, Erith 
GEEN : Charles Alfred |Special Exa 
Street, Lewisham, S.E. 
GUTTERIDGE: Reginald Fowle 
Portland Street, Southampton 
HAGELL: Frederic William } 1905. S. 
Harberton Road, Whitehall Park, N. 
HARVEY: David [P. 1903, S. 1908); 29 Ena 
North Boulevard, Hull 
HENDERSON: Andrew G1 
Messrs. Honeyman, Keppie & Mackintosh, 
wood Square, Glas 


1905, S. 1906; 32 
1906: 34 
; 155 High 
1901, S. 1904); 9 
1907]; 32 


Street. 


1903, S. 1905) ; c/o 
} 1 Blyths- 


HOTZ: Roland [P. 1906, S. 1907); 122 Mallinson Road, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W. 

JARVIS: John Weston | P. 1900, S. 1901 16 Greenhill 
Crescent, Harrow. 

JENKINSON: John Mansell 1899, S. 1905]; 35 
Wostenholme Road, Sharrow, Sheffield. 


1905, S 


Wetherby 


KAULA: William [P. 1907}; 29 
Mansions, Earl’s Court Square, 8.W 

KENCHINGTON: Herbert [Spe Examination); 14 
Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.( 

LUDLOW : William Henry [P. 1889, S. 1907 
Road, Clapham Common, 8.W. 

LUSK: Thomas Younger [Special Examina 
Shepherdess Walk, N. 

McLEAN: Archibald John Chattan [P. 
82 Beaconsfield Villas, Brighton 


; 83 Elspeth 
tion); 93 


1904, S. 1907]; 
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MADELEY: Charles Stanbury [P. 1904, S. 
Aston Lane, Perry Barr, Birmingham. 
MAIR: John Thomas (Special Examination] ; Wellingt 
New Zealand. 

MAXWELL: Francis John McCallum 
31 Fielding Road, Bedford Park, W. 

MELLOR: Wilfrid Law [7. 1902, S. 1904]; 31 
Road, Fallowfield, Manchester. 

METCALF: Cecil Broadbent [P. 1902, S. 1905]; 238 
Andrews Place, Bradford, Yorks. 

MITCHELL: George Arthur Special Examination’ ; 13 
Faraday Road, Acton, W. 

MOLE: Herbert William [/’. 1904, S. 1907) ; 
ton Park, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

MORGAN: Ernest Edmond | P. 1905, S. 
ton Park, Crouch End, N. 

MORRIS: Henry Seton Special Ewamination 
bridge Street, Eecleston Square, S.W. 

NICHOLSON: Robert Hedley Spec ial Examinatio 
134 Hawarden Crescent, Sunderland. 

ORR: Robert [P. 1900, S. 1906); Lonegtleet, Poole, 
Dorset. 

PETCH: Ernest Scott [P. 
Scarborough. 

PETT: Harold Milburn [P. 1902, S. 
Road, Brighton. 

PIERCE: Robert [P. 1904, S. 
Addison Road North, W. 
PURCHON: William Sydney [P. 

University, Sheftield. 
RAINFORTH: Sydney H. [P. 1898, S. 
Crescent, Ravenscourt Park, W. 
ROSE: Charles Holland [P. 1904, 
Parkside Gardens, Wimbledon. 
ROSS: Hugh Alexander | 7’. 1904, S. 1907}; 114 Godolphi 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
SAWYER: Harold Selwood /P. 1900, S. 1903) ; 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 

SECCOMBE: Henry Edward [?. 1900, S. 1904 
wyke, Curzon Road, Weybridge. 
SEDDON: Joseph [/. 1906, S. 1907]; 

Street, Strand, W.C. 
SHAPLAND: Henry Percival [P. 
Canonbury Square, N. 
SIMPSON : Cecil Hamilton 
Road, Putney, S.W. 
SMITH: Frederick Radford [Special Ewan 
Buxton Gardens, Acton Hill, W. 
STEWART: Douglas William [P. 
West Green Road, Tottenham. 
rASKER: William Watt [P. 1903, S. 1907); 23 Ripon 
Gardens, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
FURNBULL: Albert [/2. 1904, S. 1906); 
Sunderland. 
UNWIN: Henry [P. 
Wigan. 
VEY: George, Jun. [P. 
Avenue, Chiswick, W. 
WALLER; Herbert (Special Examination 
Street, W.C. 
WARLOW : Herbert Gordon | I. 
Knoll, Sheftield. 

WATT: John Douglas Dickson 
side Place, Falkirk, N.B. 
WILLIAMS : Geoffrey Hyde P. 1898, S. 1903]; 
Road, Windsor. 
WILLS: John Bertram 

Terrace, N. 
WINGROVE; George Christopher [P. 1904, S. 1906); ¢/o 
Messrs. Cackett & Burns Dick, Pilgrim House, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 
YOUNG: John Girtrig [P. 
Alloa, N.B. 


1906); 10 
P. 1905, S, 1906 


Cawd 


4%) Warrin 
1908] ; 34 We 


; 36 Cam. 


1901, S. 1905); Stepney Rise 


1905; 28 Stanford 
1906; Gothie Vil 
1905, S. 1907); The 
1901); 46 Kylett 
S. 1906]; Ethandune, 
10 Tweedy 
; Ruther 
8 Buckingham 
1906, S. 1907); 45 
P.1904, S. 1905) ; 20 Keswick 
nation|; 34 
1902, S. 1907]; 174 
The Oaks, 


1900, S. 1904 


+ 33 Hodges Street, 


1907, S. 1908); 48 Thornton 


: 123 Gower 
1902, S. 1905); Sharrow 
P.1902, S. 1906); Well 
25 Grove 
P. 1902, S. 


1904); 8 Highbury 


1903, S. 1905); Ashburn, 








THE 


The following table shows the number of failures 
mong the 56 relegated candidates in each divi- 
ion of the Final Examination :— 


I. Design . . ; ‘ : ; . 44 
II. Principles of Architecture ‘ ; . 50 
Ill. Building Materials . . : ; . 16 
IV. Principles of Hygiene. ; ‘ . 22 
V. Specifications . . , : ‘ - 2 
VI. Construction, Foundations, dc. : . 40 


VII. Construction, Iron and Steel, dc. . - 28 


LONDON BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT. 


Decision of the House of Commons Committee. 


The Committee of the House of Commons, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. J. J. Mooney, on the 28th 
June gave their decision on Part V. of the London 
County Council (General Powers) Bill, under which 
it is proposed to amend the London Building Acts 
1904 to 1908, with special reference to buildings of 
iron and steel skeleton construction, and to make 
regulations as to the use of reinforced concrete. 

The Institute had petitioned against the Bill on 
the ground (1) thatsuch matters should be dealt with 
by by-laws or regulations rather than by statutory 
enactments, which tend to stereotype a changing 
practice ; and (2) that in any case such enactments 
should be limited to the external and not extend to 
the internal structure of the buildings. The In- 
stitute’s objections were supported by the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and the Surveyors’ Institution, 
which had also petitioned against the Bill, and were 
concurred in by practically all the representative 
expert bodies in London. Mr. Freeman, K.C., and 
Mr. Lewis Coward, K.C., appeared in support of the 
Institute petition, and evidence on its behalf was 
civen by Messrs. Edwin T. Hall [/.], James 8. 
Gibson [7], Wm. Dunn [/".] (who also represented 
the Concrete Institute), and J. Carmichael, Past- 
President of the Institute of Builders. 

Up to the last day of the hearing the general im- 
pression was that the promoters had failed to justify 
their proposals. On the 29th June, however, the 
Chairman made known the Committee’s decision 
by the following announcement :—“ The Committee 
find the preamble of the Bill relating to Part V. 
proved, but they will require an amendment to be 
made to sub-clause 83 of clause 80, substituting for 
the Tribunal of Appeal an appeal to a Metropolitan 
Police Magistrate ; and in sub-clause 84 they require 
the insertion of words providing for an appeal to the 
Tribunal of Appeal from the decision of the County 
Council. They further require alterations to be 
made in clause 33 so as to more clearly define the 
fees to be paid for alteration.’” To those who had 
carefully followed the proceedings before the Com- 
mittee this decision came as a great surprise, 
especially in view of the fact that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had reported that the provisions of 
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the clauses were too rigid, and recommending their 
being carefully reconsidered. ‘The Board had also 
reported against the appeal from the District Sur- 
veyor to the County Council, and in favour of a 
restriction on the conditions which the London 
County Council had power to impose if an applica- 
tion were made to waive any part of the Act. It is 
understood that what weighed most with the Com- 
mittee was the evidence of Captain Hamilton to the 
effect that in the interest of public safety in case of 
fires it was expedient that the proposed enactments 
with respect to the internal construction of build- 
ings should be sanctioned. 

A full report of the proceedings before the Com- 
mittee is given in Zhe Builder of the 8rd July. 


The Institute Petition to the House of Lords. 

The Council have resolved to petition the House 
of Lords against the Bill, and a petition, the terms 
of which are as follow, has already been lodged : 
To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and 

Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland in Parliament assembled: 

The humble petition of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects under their Common Seal 
Sheweth as follows: 

A Bill (hereinafter called “the Bill’) promoted 
by the London County Council (hereinafter called 
“the Council ’’) has been introduced into and is now 
pending in your Right Honourable House intituled 
‘An Act to empower the London County Council to 
construct railway sidings in the County of Surrey and 
to confer other powers upon that Council to make pro- 
visions with respect to sanitary matters to amend the 
London Building Acts to confer powers upon th¢ 
Councils of the metropolitan borough of Southwark 
and the royal borough of Kensington and for other 
purposes.” 

2. The Preamble of the Bill recites inter alia that the 
erection of buildings in the Administrative County of 
London and the materials which may be used in such 
erection are regulated by the London Building Acts 
1894 to 1908 and that it is expedient that those Acts 
should be amended as provided by the Bill. 

3. The Bill is divided into Parts and Part IV. [Part V. 
of the Draft Bill) relates to the proposed amendment 
of the London Building Acts 1894 to 1908 which Acts 
are in the Bill referred to as “the principal Acts.” 
Clause 22 of the Bill specifies in very great detail the 
provisions to be observed in the erection of buildings of 
iron and steel skeleton construction in the administra- 
tive county of London. The said clause extends to 
thirty-five sub-clauses and deals not only with the ex- 
terior walls of skeleton building construction but also 
with the construction of the interior of such buildings. 
Clause 28 of the Bill empowers the Council to make 
regulations as to use of reinforced concrete in the con- 
struction of buildings. 

4. The Royal Institute of British Architects was 
founded in the year 1834 and by various Charters con- 
stituted a body politic and corporate with perpetual 
succession and a common seal for the purpose of 
forming an institution for the general advancement of 
architecture and for promoting and facilitating the 
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acquirement of the knowledge of the various arts and 
sciences connected therewith. Under the provisions 
of their Charters your Peti Institute has taken 





into alliance twenty-one architectural societies acting 
in the principal cities and town 
and in the British Empire. 

5. Your Petitioners’ Institute as the 
body of architects in the | ted Kingdom accepts and 
claims as part of its responsibility and public duty the 
funetion of tendering advice to the G and 


United Kingdom 


only charter d 


vernment 


the Council on all legislation by-laws and regulations 
pertaining to architecture and building generally and 
under subsection (4) of section 164 of the London 


Building Act 1894 notice has to be given to the Insti- 
tute of all by-laws proposed by the C¢ 
applying to the Local Government Board 
allowance of any such by-laws. Pine 
the community of ing ati osal the technical 
advice and experience of a body of experts is admitted 
on all hands and it has been the practice of Govern- 
ment Departments as well as of to avail 


yuneil “ before 
for the 
advantage to 








Council 





themselves of this advice and experience and the prin- 
ciple is recognised not only in the Metropolis Building 
Act 1855 but also in section 16 of the Metropolis 
Management and Building Acts Amendment Act 1878. 
Since then your Petitioners have been consulted by 


r others the Bills 


Acts 1894 and 1905 and the 
etitioners has led to many 


the Council in connection wit} 
for the London Building 
advice tendered by yol 
alterations which have becon W 
6. Your Petitioners with ot 
the principal interests connected witl 
struction have had several conferei 
and its chief advisers both during the preparation and 
since the deposit in Parliament of the Bill on the pro- 
visions of clause 22 thereof and ur Petitioners with 





bodies representing 
h building con- 
vith the ¢ 


ounell 


these other bodies have devoted much care and con- 
sideration to those provisions 1 submitted to the 
Council amendments which in their opinion are neces 


sary to be made therein in the interests of those mainly 





affected by the operation of the building laws. Not- 
withstanding the representations made to the Council 
by these technical bodies the Council have not to any 


material extent moditied the proposals contained in 
clause 22 of the Bill, 
7. Your Petitioners as rep ting the general 


1 London and 
re pre judicially 
thereto for the 


interests of the profession of Architects 
elsewhere alleac 
affected by the Bill and they 
reasons with others hei 

8. The provisions of clause 22 
a character that it would 1 
detail within the limits of a 
and technieal objections of vo Petitioners thereto 
and while setting forth certain objections to the said 
provisions your Petitioners respectfully ask that they 
may be allowed to criticise in detail before the Select 
Committee to whom the Bill may be referred the said 
provisions affecting their rights and inte rests which 
they submit are undesirable in the public interest and 
to refer to the amendments prepared and submitted by 
them to the Council and to support the same. If owing 
to the change of mode of ere cting cert iin classes of 
buildings any amendment of principal Acts is re- 
quired your Petitioners sub that it will meet all 
such requireme nts if the provisions o! clause 22 of the 
Bill are limited to the construction of enclosing walls 
con- 


that those interests 





Bill are of such 
in possible to spe cif\ in 
tion the many practical 

















i.e. external walls leaving the details of interion 
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struction to be dealt with as at present. Your Petition: 
strongly object to the wide provisions of clause 22 whi: 
deal with the construction of the whole building a 
submit that if sanctioned as proposed they will in thi 
operation restrict or hinder or render unnecessaz 
costly the erection of important buildings in Londo 

9. Your Petitioners are of opinion that in view of t] 
improvements from time to time made in the desi 
and details of construction of metal skeleton framewoi 
buildings it is most desirable in the interests of 
public that the minute details of this class of build 
construction contained in clause 22 should not | 
stereotyped in an Act of Parliament and submit th 
all that is required is that in lieu of that clause pro 
sion should be inserted in the Bill empowering 
Council to make regulations to be approved 
the Local Government Board after hearing part 
interested in respect of the matters contained 
clause 22. 

410. Your Petitioners also object to clause 22 inas 
much as a clear and easily understood detinition of 
skeleton metal framework building is not contain: 
therein. If that clause is sanctioned your Petitione: 
submit that such buildings should be therein detined 
to mean buildings the whole of the enclosing walls of 
which are constructed of skeleton metal framing 
conjunction with the enclosing walls prescribed in sub 
section 11 of clause 22. If the clause is passed as 
now stands many of its provisions would apply to 
buildings in which skeleton steel framework is used in 
conjunction with enclosing walls of brickwork of thi 
thicknesses prescribed in the London Building Act 
1894 and vour Petitioners and the Council are satistied 
that the existing law is amply sufficient for the regul 
tion of such buildings. 

11. When the Bill was under consideration by a Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Commons the Council 
by their Counsel and witnesses gave an assurance that 
whenever metal skeleton framework in conjunction 
with walls of brickwork of the thicknesses prescribed 
in the London Building Act 1894 was used in construe 
ing external walls buildings might be erected subject 
to the provisions of the principal Acts only and that 
amendments would be inserted in the Bill to provid 
for this. The Bill as introduced into your Right Hon 
ourable House however has not been amended in this 
respect and your Petitioners respectfully ask that the 
Council be compelled to carry out the assurance given 
at their instance in the House of Commons. 

12. Your Petitioners further object to the proposed 
limitation of the power of appeal to the Tribunal otf 
Appeal from decisions of the Council as provided in 
subsection (85) of clause 22 of the Bill and submit that 
the appeal is really of no value unless parties have a 
right of appeal in respect of any of the requirements of 
the Council under that clause. 

13. Subsection (3) of clause 23 provides that no 
regulations made by the Council in respect to the use 
of reinforced concrete in the construction of buildings 
shall have any force or effect until they have been 
allowed by the Local Government Board. Your Peti- 
tioners submit that provisions should be inserted in 
that clause authorising parties interested to be heard 
before the Local Government Board on any such pro- 
posed regulations before the same are allowed. 

14. Your Petitioners submit that the provisions of 
Part IV. of the Bill are open to serious objection both 
in principle and in their details and that the same 
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should not be sanctioned except after full inquiry into 
the whole subject. 

15. There are other provisions in Part IV. of the Bill 
to which your Petitioners object as prejudicial to their 
rights and interests. 

16. The preamble of the Bill so far as it relates to 
the matters aforesaid cannot be substantiated by argu- 
ment or evidence. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray your Right 
Honourable House that the Bill may not pass 
into a law as it now stands and that they may be 
heard by their Counsel Agents and Witnesses 
against the Preamble and such of the clauses 
and provisions of the Bill as affect their rights 
and interests and in support of other clauses and 
provisions for their protection and that they 
may have such further and other relief in th 
premises as to your Right Honourable House 
may seem mect. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray «ce. 


Limitation of Period of Service of Members of the 
Council : Result of Poll. 

At the Special General Meeting (By-laws) held 
Wednesday, 21st July, the Secretary announced 
the results, as reported by the Scrutineers, of the 
poll taken by voting-papers on the question of the 
adoption of the following resolution passed at the 
Meeting of the 14th June—viz. “ That one-sixth 
of the Ordinary Members and Associate Members 
of the Council shall retire each year, and shall not 
be eligible for re-election for two years, those re- 
tiring to be the seniors in service, and in the event 
of equality of seniority the rotation to be decided 
by lot.”’ The results were as follows, Fellows only 
voting :— 


Total votes received r ; . 890 
Affirmative votes for the Resolution 235 
Negative votes against 154 


Paper spoiled ; ; " ; 1 


The Scrutineers were Mr. Herbert A. Satchell |/.), 
Chairman; Mr. A. R. Jemmett [/’.], and Mr 
Herbert Shepherd [A.}. 


The Institute Scale of Charges. 

The following correspondence has been handed 
in for publication :— 

17 Victoria Street, Westminster: 16th July 1909. 
The Secretary R.IL.B.A.— 

Dear Srr,—The question has arisen in one case 
I have had to deal with as to the true intention of 
clause 3. As the matter appears to be one which 
affects many similar cases, I shall be glad if you 
will kindly let me have an official view of the real 
intention of the clause referred to. 

Is an architect entitled to charge more than 
5 per cent. in cases of alterations and additions to 
buildings where the cost of the work exceeds 
£1,000 ? 

It is contended by my clients in this particular 
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case that an architect can only charge more than 
5 per cent. where the total cost of the works in 
alterations and additions is less than £1,000. 
Yours faithfully, 
Henry W. Burrows. 


9 Conduit Street, W.: 21st July 1909. 


Henry W. Burrows, E'sq.— 

Dear Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 
16th inst., there is no doubt that you are right, and 
your clients are wrong in their interpretation of 
clause 3 of the Schedule of Charges. Under that 
clause an architect is clearly entitled to charge 
more than 5 per cent. in cases of alterations and 
additions to buildings where the cost of the work 
exceeds £1,000. Faithfully yours, 

[an MacAnister, 
Secretary R.ILB.A. 


Council Appointments to Standing Committees. 


The following appointments to Standing Com- 
mittees have been made by the Council under By- 
law 46, viz. : 

Art CommitrTre.—Sir George Frampton, R.A. 
(H.A.|, Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. [F'.), Messrs. 
Jokn Belcher, R.A. [2’.|, T. Raffles Davison [//.4.}, 
and W. A. Forsyth [/’.). 

LITERATURE COMMITTEE. — Messrs. Frank 
Baggallay [F’.], John Bilson, F.S.A. [/.], J. D. 
Crace [H.4.), 5S. K. Greenslade [A.], and G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne [/’.]. 

Practice ComMMITTEE.—Messrs. Ernest Flint 

I’.), J. Douglass Mathews {Z’.|, John Murray |’), 
H. A. Satchell | #.), and W. G. Wilson | F’}. 

Science CommitTEE.—Messrs. R. J. Angel, 
M.Inst.C.E. [A.|, George Hornblower |/'.], F. N. 
Jackson [J/.A.|, J. H. Markham [4.], A. W. 
Moore I’, * 


The German Garden City Association at the Institute. 


A reception in honour of the visit to England of 
members of the German Garden City Association 
was held by the President and Council of the Insti- 
tute on Tuesday evening the 13th inst. Through 
the exertions of the Institute Town Planning Com- 
mittee, who had charge of the arrangements, an 
interesting collection of drawings mainly dealing 
with town-planning was displayed in the Library 
rooms. Among them were water-colour drawings 
by the President, including picturesque views of 
Continental towns, chiefly in Germany. An in- 
teresting scheme for a Boys’ Garden City was exhi- 
bited by Mr. W. A. Pite. Several large strainers 
of designs for town improvements were shown by 
Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards, including a draw- 
ing illustrating the idea of recessing buildings at 
intervals to allow the planting of groups of trees 
on the lines suggested by M. Hénard for the 
“boulevard 4 redans”’ in Paris. Messrs. Barry 
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Parker and Raymond Unwin exhibited a number 
of the original drawings prepared for the Letch- 
worth and Hampstead Garden Suburb schemes ; 
these attracted the particular attention of the guests 
from the Fatherland, where the idea of each family 
occupying a separate building is not yet generally 
accepted. A selection of drawings made for Mr. 
Inigo Triggs’ book on Town Planning was also 
shown, including a series of plans tracing the 
development of ancient and modern towns, drawings 
illustrating the various types of traffic, architectural 
and qther plans, and a series of plans and photo- 
craphs bearing on the architectural treatment of 
streets. Sir Aston Webb’s plan of the new ap- 
proaches to Buckingham Palace in connection with 
the National Memorial to Queen Victoria, and plans, 
elevations, and views showing his proposed laying- 
out of the Durbar site at Delhi, India; Mr. Water- 
house’s scheme for great cross thoroughfaresin Lon- 
don; Messrs. Colleutt and Hamp’s fine drawing 
presenting their idea of a street bridge spanning the 
river between Charing Crcss and Waterloo, and 
other interesting drawings, were on view. 

The following is a translation of the President’s 
address of welcome, which was read in German by 
the Secretary : 

“Tn tendering you the 
home of our Institute I desire 
pleasure it gives us, as architects, to mec 
tives of a country which has don ich through 
out its notable history to foster the art of architec- 
ture, and has in recent years shown such activity 
in the organisation of civie deve lopm nt inits best 
forms. 

“Talso take this opportunity of acknowledging 
our indebtedness to Germany for the valuable work 
that has been done towards determining the bases 
on which the art of town planning should rest. 
One recognises that here in England we have still 
much to do before our methods reach the stage at 
which you have arrived ; but, despite this, one may 
venture to think that your visit will prove interest 
ing on account of the differences both in methods 
and in ideals, as exemplified in two countries which, 
thoughclosely allied, have developed under different 
conditions. 

“The operation of the laws in land ownership, 
while simplifying the problem in this country, has 
retarded the advance of the municipalities toward 
the dominant position that they hold in Germany, 
and consequently these have notat present the trained 
and organised methods that yours possess. On the 
other hand, the large proportion of land coming into 
the open market here has facilitated the provision of 
dwellings reasonably well suited to the demand for 
them. Onenaturally regrets that from the artistic 
and the hygienic points of view these city extensions 
are often far from the desired ideal, though there 
has, however, been an encouraging improvement in 
these respects during the last few years. Even where 
you could not approve the design of many of oursub- 


heartiest welcome to the 
the sincere 
t representa- 
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urban houses, I cannot but think that the small bu 
well-ordered garden plots now showing their wealt! 
of summer flowers must have created a favourab] 
impression. The love of flowers and of their cu! 
tivation is to the Englishman almost as much as t} 
art of music to your compatriots. You have doubt 
less noted much in our practice that to your trains 
eyes must have appeared crude and imperfect, bu 
[ venture to hope that you are at the same time find- 
ing points of interest, and that your studies here ma 
not be without profit to you.” 

Herr Rehorst, architect to the Town Council o| 
Cologne, made a graceful reply in German, and thi 
rest of the evening passed in making a tour of t! 
rooms and inspecting the various exhibits. 


Town Planning and Housing Exhibition. 

This exhibition, now being held at the Ham 
stead Garden Suburb, was formally opened on thi 
14th inst. by the Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, 
K.C., M.P., and will remain open daily from noo 
to 9 p.m. until the 7th August. Admission is fr 
on presentation of visiting card. 

The exhibits include plans, photographs, and 
models illustrative of the origin and development 
of town planning and city development in this 
country, and of its practical and artistic value. 
The first efforts of the employer seeking to provid 
improved conditions for his worker by the erection 
of a few “ model”’ cottages are shown by pictur 
and plan as the forerunner of the larger work of 
the makers of industrial villages such as Port 
Sunlight and Bournville. The creation of garden 
suburbs by the combined effort of corporate bodies 
is represented pictorially by plans and models, and 
by the actual garden suburb at Hampstead. Vari 
ous houses and cottages in the suburb are open for 
inspection, some of them furnished to illustrate 
what is possible in the way of combining utility 
with beanty in home furniture. Specimen gardens 
on the estate are on view, while a piece of unused 
land has been laid out by the Vacant Land Culti- 
vation Society to show that even an unused plot 
may become a valuable asset in the hands of the 
enlightened citizen. The educative value of town 
planning is demonstrated within the Exhibition 
Hall by models and photographs of school-gardens 
and children’s play-grounds, while on the suburb 
itself the suggestion is continued by the adaptation 
of vacant spaces for children’s recreation. That 
the step forward towards improved city development 
is an international one is emphasised by the many 
exhibits collected from abroad. A model of a 
German Garden City vies with Home counterparts, 
while plans and photographs from Diisseldorf, 


Nuremberg, Wiesbaden, Cologne, &c., exemplifies 
the rapid growth of the movement in Germany. 
The Garden City Association in France has sent a 
contribution, and many other plans and illustra- 
tions have been gathered from the Continent, the 
Cclonies, and the United States of America. 
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A series of lectures is in course of delivery at the 
Exhibition setting forth the possibilities of Town 
Planning and the influence of city conditions on 
citizenship, child life, education, and national eftici- 
ency. On the opening day the President of the 
Institute, Mr. Ernest George, presided at lectures 
on Town Planning delivered by Professor Beresford 
Pite [2] and Mr. Raymond Unwin. On Wednesday, 
28th July, Mr. Wm. Woodward [/’.] is announced 
to lecture at 4 p.m. on “ Architecture and Town 
Planning’; Saturday, 31st July, at 8 p.m., Mr. 
Edward Lovett on “ The Educational Value of 
Public Gardens and Parks ’’ ; Wednesday, 4th Au- 
cust, at 3.80, Councillor J. S. Nettlefold on ‘A 
Practical Town”’; Wednesday, 4th August, at8 p.m., 
Mr. 8. K. Radcliffe on ‘“ The Story of London.” 


Continental Town Planning Tour. 


The Committee of the National Housing Reform 
Council is arranging a second Continental Town 
Pianning Tour for September next. This tour will 
comprise visits to several cities in which municipal 
town planning powers have been exercised, in- 
cluding Rheims (and possibly Nancy), Stuttgart, 
Ulm-on-the-Danube, and Munich. The party will 
be limited to municipal representatives, architects, 
and surveyors, and members of the National 
Housing Reform Council. Arrangements will be 
made for explanations of the special features of 
each scheme to be given by experts. ‘The co- 
operation of leading men in the cities to be visited 
has already been promised, and every effort is to be 
made to render the tour one of real practical value. 
An endeavour will also be made to secure the 
voluntary help of English-speaking guides in each 
town visited, so that the language difficulties may 
be largely obviated and the value of the tour 
enhanced. The details of the route are not yet 
settled, but the party will leave London on Friday, 
10th September, and will leave Munich on the 
return journey (via Paris) on 18th September. The 
cost of the tour, to cover rail fares and hotel ex- 
penses, will be £12 12s. inclusive. 

The object of the National Housing Reform 
Council in undertaking the responsible task of 
organising the tour is to prepare Municipal Councils 
for the new responsibilities which the passing of 
the Housing and Town Planning Dill will place 
upon them. It is hoped, therefore, that many lead- 
ing Municipal Councils will appoint representatives 
to take part in this visit, and that a number of 
architects and surveyors will also accompany the 
party. Applications for tickets should be made 
to Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, Secretary, 18 Dulverton 
Road, Leicester. 


Records of Ancient Buildings of the British Isles. 
Mr. Wilfrid I. Travers [4.|, Hon. Secretary of 
the Architectural and Topographical Society, asks 
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the attention of members to the following appeal 
which is being made by the Council of his Society, 
the Earl of Plymouth [//.4.), Lord Avebury, Sir 
Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. [#.], Messrs. Francis 
Bond [H.4A.], J. A. Gotch, F.S.A. [/.], Emslie J. 
Horniman, M.P., Thos. G. Jackson, R.A., Mervyn 
Macartney [7’.|, and Edward §. Prior [’.| :— 


May we venture through your columns to appeal for 
help in a work which has been described as one of 
national interest—namely, that of making complete 
records of the ancient buildings of these 
islands, from the introduction of civilisation to the 
year 1800, which has been undertaken by the Archi- 
tectural and Topographical Society ? 

The need for such a work has been admitted on all 
sides, and ought to have been undertaken long ago, 
for it is now almost impossible, after a century or more 
of destructive so-called * restoration,’ to obtain exact 
information as to the previous condition of much of 
our historic architecture. 

Although this Society is unable to act in any manner 
directly calculated to prevent such destruction, yet, by 
recording precisely, and in detail, the present state and 
the nature of the buildings and the monuments, it is 
able to some extent to counteract the effects of such 
vandalism, and owing to the low rate of our subscription 
(i.e. 10s. 6d. per annum), and the consequent accessi- 
bility of our publications to all, there is a potential 
educational value in our work. 

These considerations form an overwhelming argu- 
ment in favour of so low a subscription, but it is obvious 
that the expenses of printing and publishing records 
of buildings with sufficient illustrations fully to explain 
the text must be practically the same whether the 
circulation be 200 or 1,000; therefore the ratio of 
revenue to expenses must, until the subscription list 
approaches the latter figure, be too low to make the 
society self-supporting. 

On these grounds alone we might venture to trouble 
you and, throngh you, the public; but we would, at the 
same time, lay additional stress on the following points: 


historical 


(1) Since the foundation of the Society, rather more 
than twelve months ago, complete accounts of the 
buildings in seventeen parishes have been published. 

(2) The value of the work has been endorsed by the 
fact that many of the leading societies interested in 
this subject are now subscribing. 

(8) There are at present some twenty parishes partly 
completed, in addition to those already published, and 
several more are definitely promised. The fact that 
the Society can obtain work of this nature entirely 
gratuitously shows how greatly the need for such re- 
cords is felt by those who have expert knowledge of the 
subject. 

(4) The recent appointment of Royal Commissions 
to make an inventory of the ancient monuments of 
England, Seotland, and Wales shows that the State 
appreciates the need for such work; and by its terms 
of reference, the Commission is only intended to make 
an inventory, and does not in any way cover the 
ground of this Society’s labours. 

(5) The other part of the Society’s work, which in- 
cludes the collection of carefully made record drawings, 
notes and photographs, X¢., is progressing, and a con- 
siderable number of such records are now either pro- 
mised or are already in our possession. 
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for the Society is purely 
honorary—therefore its funds are expended entirely 
on the work, and not in any way upon the workers. 

(7) A large sum of money is subscribed annually 
towards the furtherance of similar work in the ancient 
world of Egypt and Rome, and it would be unworthy 
of our national traditions should researches into the 
history of our own country fail for want of funds. 

The minimum sum of £500 is required to ensure the 
effective continuation of the work of the Society until 
such time as the annual subscription list shall be equal 
to the necessary disbursements ; a further contribution 
would enable the rate ot progress to be made 
consonant with the amount of the work to be done. 

In conclusion we would appeal to all who take an 
interest in the history of their country to help the work 
in some degree. Subscriptions and donations should 
be made payable to th Society, and crossed * London 
and County Bank.” 

All communications should be addressed to the oftices 
of the Society at 33 Old Queen Street, Westminster. 

Donations will be treated as subscriptions, and 
donors of half a guinea or more will receive the Record 
for the current year, whilst those of seven guineas and 
upwards will be entered on the Society’s list of life 
members. 


(6) All the work done 


ore 


Fire Prevention at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s are appealing 
to the Corporation of the City of London and the 
principal Guilds for aid in securing the Cathedral 
from risks from fire. They point out that, crowded 
in as it is by warehouses, the Cathedral has always 
been open to grave risks from fire; but, as the 
buildings around have been more than doubled in 
height, the risk of burning materials being blown 
against the lower roofs and the dome has increased 
in proportion. The London Fire Brigade could 
do nothing, as their power of pressure does not 
allow them to throw water to a greater height than 
70 or 80 feet. In case of fire, therefore, when 
once the Cathedral’s own tanks were exhausted, 
the fire would have to burn itself out. Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, Surveyor of the fabric, has prepared a 
scheme of high pressure by which both roofs and 
dome can be covered from the stone gallery. Pro- 
vision will also be made for making the crypt fire- 
proof and removing therefrom the present work- 
shops with their inflammable materials. The cost 
of these preventive measures is estimated at £5,000, 
and it is towards making up this amount that the 
Dean and Chapter are appealing for assistance. 
They have recently had to expend £25,000 on 
structural repairs, one half of which will be met by 
the Kcclesiastical Commissioners if the other is 
forthcoming. The upkeep of the Cathedral costs 
about £3,000 a year. 


The late Mr. F. H. Williams [-1.). 
Frederick Henry Williams, Associate, elected 
1878, who died on the 25th ult., aged sixty-six years, 
was born in London and received his education at 
Chatham House School, Ramsgate. Afterwards— 
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in 1861—he was articled to Mr. Herbert Williams, 
surveyor to the Drapers’ Company and architect o! 
the buildings in Throgmorton Street, containing th 
company’s court-room and offices, since pulled down. 
In 1867 he entered the office of Mr. Frederick 
William Porter and worked on the drawings fo: 
Negretti & Zambra’s new buildings at Holborn 
Circus and for the Union Bank in Chancery Lane. 
Mr. Williams left Mr. Porter in 1872 and becam: 
assistant in the oftice of the City Architect, Guild 

hall, and remained in it until his recent death, as- 
sisting Sir Horace Jones, Mr. Alexander M. Peebles, 
Mr. Andrew Murray, and Mr. Sydney Perks, prin- 
cipally in work relating to the several City markets. 
He was an excellent constructor, and his talent 
in mechanics, evinced in many very useful con 

trivances required in the new slaughter-houses, 
chill-rooms, &c., at the Deptford Market, was remark- 
able. It may be mentioned that he built an organ 
of three manuals with 970 pipes in his private 
house with his own hands, and, when removing, 
took the organ to pieces and rebuilt it in his new 
house. It is not often that great practical know- 
ledge in mechanical science is associated with archi- 
tectural ability in the same individual. His manner 
was perhaps somewhat brusque, but he was an 
honest, honourable fellow, most trustworthy and 
loyal. What he undertook to do he did with all his 
soul and mind. The writer can never forget his 
sympathetic help in times of difficulty. During his 
last illness of some six or seven months he suffered 
greatly. Undergoing two operations, losing his left 
forearm, he bore all pain with characteristic cheer- 
fulness and patience. He married Miss Onyon of 
Stone, in Kent—all architects and archwologists 
know the beautiful church of St. Mary, Stone. He 
leaves a widow and a daughter.—A. Murray [F’}. 


Artistic Copyright : Mr. Simpson's Evidence: Erratum. 

We are indebted to The Builder for calling 
attention to what it rightly terms an “ enigmatical 
sentence’’ in Clause 8 of Mr. Simpson’s evidence 
prepared for the House of Commons Committee on 
Artistic Copyright as printed in the JouRNAtL for 
12th June (p. 526). The sentence, it has to be ex- 
plained, was correct in the prints supplied for the 
House of Commons, but in reprinting for the 
JOURNAL the word “ Uselessness ”’ was misprinted 
‘“ Usefulness,” and the error escaping detection the 
author’s argument appeared completely stultified. 
As corrected the sentence reads: “ Uselessness in 
the application of an art cannot be admitted as a 
basis for copyright, or the sculptor’s caryatides, 
being essentially supporting pillars, would be denied 
protection, &c.’’ As the Journat record is the 
permanent one, it is important the matter should 
be put right, and an erratum slip will be issued 
with the last number of the volume, with instruc- 
tions to the binder to insert it opposite the page 
where the mistake occurs. 
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REVISION OF BY-LAWS. 


Adjourned Special General Meeting, 23rd June 1909.* 
Mr. James S. Gipson, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Max. Crarke [/’.), speaking on By-law 31, and refer- 
ring to the resolution passed at the meeting of the 
14th June—viz. * That one-sixth of the Ordinary Members 
and Associate-Members of the Council shall retire each 
year and shall not be eligible for re-election for two years, 
those retiring to be the seniors in service, and in the event 
of equality of seniority the rotation to be decided by lot” 

pointed out that no indication was given in the reso- 
lution as to what proportion of Fellows and what propor- 
tion of Associates should be ineligible for re-election. As 
he read the resolution it meant that the four senior mem- 
bers on the Council should be ineligible. That might be 
that none of the Associates would retire. He suggested 
that the proportions respectively of Ordinary Members 
and Associate-Members should be stated. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mippieron [A.] said his idea when suggest. 
ing the By-law was that it should be one-sixth of the Ordi- 
nary Members and one-sixth of the Associate-Members. 

Mr. Leonarp Stokes | F’.]}: That means three Fellows 
and one Associate. 

Mr. Max. Cuarke: It would be clear if we say one-sixth 
of each. 

Mr. Stokes: The word “ retiring’’ in the resolution is 
wrong. The whole of the Council retire every year. It 
should state that one-sixth shall become ineligible. 

Mr. C. H. Bropre [F’.| thought the wording of the resolu- 
tion was somewhat long and complicated ; his own amend- 
ment,t which followed the exact wording of the previous 
paragraph, was short and to the point, and would pro- 
duce exactly the same result. 

Tur Cuarrman said that he stated at the last meeting 
that the amendment, which became the substantive 
motion, should be drafted so as to be in conformity with 
the other By-laws. 

The sense of the Meeting being taken on the point, it 
was agreed to make it one-sixth of each class, viz. three 
Fellows and one Associate. 

Mr. Max. Ciarke suggested that if the words “ shall retire 
each year ”’ were omitted, the clause would read, ‘“‘ members 
of the Council shaH not be eligible for re-election,’ and 
the matter would be perfectly in order, 

Mr. A. R. Jemert [F’.] said he had given notice at the 
last meeting of his intention to move an amendment that 
no Past President should be eligible to serve on the 
Council for more than three consecutive years, and he had 
been given to understand that he would be in order in 
bringing it forward when the Ordinary Members of the 
Council were being dealt with. His reason for the pro- 
posal was that he thought it very undesirable that a Past 
President should be on the Council for the rest of his life, 
which was likely to happen when so few Past Presidents 
were eligible. The Chairman at the last meeting pointed 
out that the reason for having Past Presidents on the 
Council was that there might be some particular matter on 
which the Past President had special knowledge which 
would be of value to the Institute. He thought a total of 
three years would be quite long enough for him to be on 
the Council to give them the benefit of his special know- 
ledge. He therefore proposed that neither of the Past 
Presidents should be eligible to serve on the Council for 
more than three successive years. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow [F’.} seconded. 

Mr. Max. Cuanke asked by whom the Past Presidents 
were to be nominated. There was no indication given in 
Clause 32. 

* See reports of proceedings at previous meetings of 24th 
May and 14th June, JouRNAL, 26th June, pp. 590-601, 

t+ JOURNAL, 26th June, p. 596. 
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Tue CuatrmMan: They will go on the House List under 
By law 32. There will be no contest. They will be nomi- 
nated and elected in the same way as the Representative 
of the Architectural Association. 

The proposition being put from the Chair was voted 
upon by show of hands and carried—20 for, 1 against. 

No. 31 was then put as amended, and carried. 

On By-law 32, the following amendments, suggested by 
Mr. G. A. T. Mippieton [A.], were agreed to without dis- 
cussion—viz. 

Line 6 of Draft: The House List to contain names of 
“eight ” Asscciates instead of “ six.” 

Line 5 from end: Associate-Members to be “ six,’ 
instead of “ four,’’ so as to accord with No. 27 as revised. 

The concluding sentence to be altered so as to provide 
for the Council’s remaining in office “ until the last day in 
June.” 

On the suggestion of Mr. H. Sueruerp [.1.] to omit 
sentence providing for the election of nine scrutineers at 
the Annual General Meeting, and insert ‘“ The Scrutineers 
shall be appointed by the Council,’ the proposition was 
moved by Mr. Joun Srater [/’.], seconded by Mr. Max. 
CxiarkeE [F’.], and adopted. 

Mr. Leonarp Strokes pointed out that the By-law pro- 
vided that the directions to members voting should be 
printed * on the back” of the voting list—they always 
appeared, however, on the front. He suggested, and the 
meeting agreed, to substitute the words “ On this list’’ for 
“On the back of this list.’ 

Mr. MrppLeton suggested the insertion of the following 
provision in the By-law: “ No other document or communi- 
cation besides the voting-papers, directions for their use, 
and the envelope within which they are to be returned 
shall be issued therewith.”’ 

The suggestion was adopted without discussion on the 
motion of Mr. George Hvupparp [F’.], seconded by Mr. 
Leonarp Srokes [F’.). 

Mr. H. SuepHerp said it would be obviously a great 
advantage if the Council could see their way to enclose in 
the envelope with the House List a list of the attendances 
of members of Council at the various Council meetings. 
Many members in the country were quite ignorant of the 
amount of time and labour members of the Council devoted 
to the business of the Institute. A large majority of pro 
vincial members could never attend the London meetings, 
and knew very little of the work entailed on the Council. 

Tue Cuatrman pointed out that the Supplement to the 
JoURNAL, issued previous to the elections, contained a list 
of attendances of all the members of the Council and 
Standing Committees. 

Mr. Sueruenp: But it is printed on the back page and 
may be overlooked. The paper, too, often gets mislaid, 
and is not at hand when the voting-papers arrive. 

Tue Cuamrman: If members take suflicient interest in 
the elections, they ought to preserve the paper. 

Mr. Sroxes: It does not follow that the man who puts in 
the largest number of attendances is the best man. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow [F’.] moved to insert “(b)” after “(a)” in 
line 11 in order that members may have an opportunity, 
if they think fit, of nominating a Past President in oppo- 
sition to those nominated by the Council. 

Mr. Max. Crarke seconded. Theintention of the By-law 
as drafted was that two Past Presidents should be put on 
the list, and only two, and those two would of necessity be 
elected. If the amendment were adopted, any Past Presi- 
dent might be elected, and that seemed to be very desirable. 

Mr. Henry T. Hane: If there were to be any contest, 
no Past President would consent to be nominated. 

A Member: The members generally probably would not 
know that some work had been done by the Council’s 
nominees in which their further services would be useful, 
and if other candidates were put forward the Council’s object 
would be defeated. 


’ 
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Mr. Husspanp: It would be und fied for the Past 
Presidents to be in competition. 


Mr. Marr. Gansurr: A imitat has already been 





put on the term for whi ast | lents may serve, it 
seems hardly necessary t Pheir position 
Is not quite on all-fe ll t t { ll y member 
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Mr. Sroxkes: Why cannot the M ept the Coun- 
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asked whether the resolut ( eferred to in 
By-law 24 were intended laut ( 
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Mr. Farrow said he wanted t C out of a 
dilemma. By-law 24h I sed t lowing 1 

lution of the Council was published page 10 of th 
current Katenpar: ‘“ The Coune f oj n that mem- 
bers of the Royal Institute of B \ tects should not 
publicly de nate m le 
or ‘architect and su vey l ( vel there 
fore in this dilemma: the either I é 
solution, and stultify themselves b ling a resolution 
as soon as they wert l l to put it to operation 
or they must put it into operatio! | reprimand, sus- 
pend, or expel a Past President, who in th t issue of the 
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JourNnAL described himself with thirteen different titles, a 
serve in the same manner several valuable members 
the Council. He proposed By-law 35 should be amended t 
read: * Any regulation or alteration made by resolution f 
carrying into effect the Charter and By-laws and for 
management of the affairs of the Royal Instit 
mduct of the members of the Royal Institute es 
cept as othe pros ded by the Charter shall,’ &e. Phe 
ition passed by the Council to regulate the conduet 
ubers of the Institute should be brought up betore 





ana the ce 


t]} i 
rWIs¢ 


t General Meeting for contirmation. Then this whi 
printed on page 10 need not be brought up; nobody would 
Like ny notice of it. 


Mr. Husparp: Surely it is what “in the opinion of th 
Council” is derogatory to professional character. 

Mr. Fannow: It says, “or who shall refuse or neglect to 
be bound by a published resolution of the Council.” If y« 
do not enforce the resolution which you have already passed, 

ju cannot very well enforce any other resolution. 

Mr. Bropir: Is it not the fact that after we have passed 
new By-laws the regulations must be amended to be in con 
sonance with them ? 

} Newton [/.); The meaning of the resolut 

» very evident that it is hardly worth troubling about 

‘he amendment finding no seconder, the By-law was put 

from the Chair and carried as printed. 

Mr. Mippieron said he had a new By-law to suge 
Vhich he muld follow No. 35. It was one l 
is decided * should be produced at this meeting. He 

ested the 

hall be iss 


I tiates ¢ 


NEST 





thought sh« wh 


following :—** No notices or other document 
ied to the membei and 
xeept such as are directed to be so issued by the 
or by resolution of a General Meetin 
except that in case of emergency the 
President and Honorary Secretary shall have power con- 
ointly to act on behalf of the Council (the Vice- 
nt taking the place of either of these who may be il 
or absent), provided that their action be reported to an 
contirmed by the next Council or General Meeting.” 

Mr. said he thought Mr. Middleton had gon 
further than the meeting at which the resolution was passed 
intended. The idea, understood, was to prevent 
Vic Presidents from issuing circulars. 

Mr. Garsurr: Surely there is no objection to the Vice- 
Presidents sending out circulus provided they do not yo out 
with the voting-papers. 

rhe Meeting agreed, upon the motion of Mr. Leonarp 
Srokes, seconded by Mr. Joun Munnay, that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Council with a view to a By-law being drafted 
ind submitted to the Meeting. 

By-laws 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 


various classes of 


By-laws 


neil Meetin 








senior 





STOKES 


a he 


and 43 were agreed to 


the Meeting, 

IRMAN stated that the Council had made s 
ilinents to this By-law nee the Draft was issued, 

id that the Secretary would read the amended Draft. 
Amended Draft By $4: * The Council shall annu- 
ally appoint a Board of Architectural Education to deal 
vith architecture, and to 
conduct such examinations as are required by the Royal 
Institute under the provisions of any Act of Parliament or 
of the Charters and By-laws. The Board shall not exceed 
<teen in number inclusive of the President who shall be 
l cio member, and shall consist of such subscribing 
members of the Royal Institute and such other persons as 
rt may invite. ‘The Council may, on the advice 
the Board, invite other representative persons to act as 
| such Board. ‘The Board shall have 


before 


yrane 


Law 


the education of pupils in 





vers Ol 


* See Minutes of Meeting of 7th June | JourNAL, 12th June, 


p. 564 * RESOLVED, by 62 votes to 26, That a By-law be drafted 
ce ¥ with the powers of the ofticers of the Institute with re- 
vard to issuing circulars.” 
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power to elect its own officers from its members and to 
lraw up regulations for its procedure. ‘The Board may 
conduct its own correspondence, but shall take no public 
action nor incur any pecuniary responsibility. The Board 
shall submit any scherae they may devise for education 
and examination to the Council for their consideration, and 
if and when the Council shall approve such scheme the 
Board shall have the supervision thereof and shall annually 
report to the Council thereon, and may submit any sugges- 
tions for variations thereof to the Council for thei 
consideration. The scheme adopted by the Council and 
any variation thereof adopted by the Council from time to 
time shall be forthwith published in the Journat of the 
Royal Institute. No such variation shall in any way pre 

judice any pupil in respect of any work done by him undei 
the scheme existing previous to such variation. Every 
Student who has passed the examination for that grade, 
instituted or to be instituted by the Royal Institute, and 
shall have satistied such other requirements as the Council 
may from time to time prescribe as applying to Students, 
shall be entitled to be registered as ‘ Student of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ’ subject to such conditions 
and to such restrictions as to continuance as the Council 
may determine; and a Register of such Students shall be 
kept setting forth their names in the chronological ordei 
in which they have passed.” 

A suggestion that in line 2 the word* pupils ” should 
be altered to * students’? was agreed to. 

Mr. Jemmetr said he wished to move an amendment 
limiting the duration of service of members of the Board, in 
the same way that the period of service of members of 
Council had been decided to be limited. He proposed that 
one-tifth of the retiring members shall not be eligible fo 
re-election for a period ot two vears. 











This ws 
more important than in the ease of Members of 
Their notions of edueation were changing from year to 
year, New ideas were ¢ 
absolutely necessary to have men on. thi 


$0 quick ly that it was 
Board in 
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with the most advanced thought on the subject. 
some definite arrangement were laid down, members with 
old-fashioned ideas would be like ly to stay on the Board 


for many years, and progress in this important matte) 
would be retarded. 

Mr. Garsurr: This By-law takes the place of the existing 
By-law relating to the Board of Examiners. Unless it 
proposed to bring something else forward there is no 
provision for the appointment of a Board of Examine 
except in the indirect way suggested by the present proposal. 

Tue Ciaran: It is a direct appointment annually. 

Mr. Gansurr: The proposal is that the new By-law 
should take the place of the existing By-law which 
headed * Board of Examiners.” 

Tie Cramman: There are two or three By-laws dealing 
with the Board of Examiners, and the proposal is to con- 
solidate them into one. 

Mr. Hunnanp: The difficulty at present is that there is 
a Board of Education and a Board of Examiners. These 
two Boards do not always hold precisely the same views 
or see eye to eye with each other. This resolution, which 
I think everybody will agree is by far the most important 
question before the Institute, has been drawn up to get 
over the difficulty and to amalgamate the two Boards into 
one homogeneous Board. Any variation of this particula 
By-law should be ventured upon with the greatest care, 
for a vast amount of attention has been already given to it. 
The suggestion that the members should retire at certain 
given dates may perhaps be a wise one ; but in all matters of 
education continuity is of the first importance. Though 
to acertain extent retirement may be advisable, it certainly 
should be introduced with very great caution. 

Mr. Garnutr: I was not so much criticising as asking 
for information. I wanted to know whether it was pro- 
posed, now that this draft has been modified by the 
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Council, to bring forward anything with reference to the 
Board of Examiners, anything which shall be parallel to, 
or instead of, the present By-law 42, which provides for 
the appointment of Fellows of not less than five years’ 
standing as examiners, and so on. 

THe Cuarmrman: No, it all disappears. 

Mr. Gotpsmiru: Is it quite clear that it includes this ? 
The By-law reads, “ To conduct such examinations as are 
required by the Royal Institute under the provis 
any Act of Parliament or of the Charters and By-laws.’ 
Surely the conduct of the examinations must to a very 





large extent rest in the hands of the examiners. I do not 
see any reason for the idea that it should be done away 
with altogether. The Board of Examiners will still exist, 


but with the conditions improved. 

Pine Cuarmman: And under another name. 

Mr. Joun Siarer, Chairman of the Board of Examine 
said that the whole idea was to improve the status of the 


Board of Examiners. It was felt very strongly that the 


Board of Education should have some voice in the matte 
of the examinations. They occasionally made Leese 
tions, but should their suggestions not be feasible there 
Was no means of communicating or collaborating with 
them. Again, it was considered desirable that the Inst 


tute, which hitherto had had officially nothing to do with 
education, should be identified, not only with examination, 
but with edueation also. It was felt that if the two Boards 
were amalgamated, they would get a very much strongei 
joiit Board, because anyone who had had to do with the 
examinations would have appreciated the fact of the great 
difficulty of getting members to conduct the examina- 
tions. The reason why the clause beginning * The Council 
may, on the advice of the Board, appoint examiners, & 

truck out it was felt that if the Board 
established as proposed, by far the better plan would 


Was was because 


be to let it draw up its own regulations and see they 
were carried out, and that it wa 
that the clause in question should be inserted in a By-law. 
Education and examinations advanced and improved as 
time went on, and it would be very undesirable if the 


Institute were unable to make alterations in the scheme of 


imp litic and not desirabl 


education and examination which was in operation all oven 
the country without going to the Privy Council for a By-law 
Ifa Board were appointed in whom they had contidence, 
it would be for them to draw up regulations for the conduct 
of the Institute exuminations, rather than to have it in 
serted in a By-law. 

Mr. Anruur Crow [F’, 
members of the Board are to do the 
takes more than double that number. There are twenty- 
one members of the Board of Examiners besides fifteen 
assistants, and there are thirteen members of the Statutory 


Board. 


: My d flieulty is to see how sixteen 
work which at present 


That would make thirty-four members of the two 
Boards. exclusive of assistants. How are the sixteen 
members of the new Board going to do the work which 


now takes thirty-four ? 

Mr. Starer: The Board deals with the education of 
and they would be left free to appoint examiners 
Will the members of the 


students, 

Mr. Crow: 
Board ? 

THe CnHatmrman: Not necessarily. 

Mr. Crow: Isuggest that they ought to be. From the 
speeches just made I understood that the object of these 
changes was that the Board of Education and the Board 
of Examiners should be one and the same thing, and that 
the examinations would be conducted on the lines laid 
down by the amalgamated Boards. 

Tue Cnatrman: The By-law before the Meeting has 
been drawn up on the advice of both Boards; it is a work- 
ing arrangement by which both Boards will deal with edu- 
cation and examination. The new Board will have the 
control of the examinations and the appointment of 
examiners. 


Examiners be 
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Mr. Crow: I think the Examiners themselves should 
be in touch with the Board of Edueat 
fer together and agree upon the 
aminations should be conducted 
work together harmoniously 

Tue Cnarnman: That is the object of the whole By-law. 

Mr. Crow: It does not appear to have been given effeci 
to. If the Examiners are not to have the advantage of 
hearing what is discussed at the Board of Education, they 
will be at cross purposes. 

Mr. Mavrice B. Apams: Mr. Slater has given us the 
best of reasons, and it appears to be a very wise arrange- 
ment. I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. H. SuerHerD [A.]} pointed out that By-law 44 pro- 
vided for the annual appointment by the Council of a 

Board of Education and Examination. By-law 61, how. 
ever, said that the Annual General Meeting shall appoint 
the Statutory Board or Boards of Examiners under the 
London Building Act 1894 and othe Acts of Parliament 
By-law 61 of the Draft woul 

THe CHarrman: That will be é 

Mr. F. T. W. Gotpsuiru: If the contention of some pre- 
vious speakers is right the Board of Examiners are in a 
worse position than before. At present they are appointed 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects ; now it appears 
they are to be appointed by the Board of Architectural 
Edueation, which is not improving their position. 

Tne Cuarrman: They are appointed by the Council now. 

Mr. GotpsmitH: I regard that as an appointment by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, but I do not regard 
the appointment by the Board of Education as an appoint- 
ment by the Royal Institute of British Architects. It is 
putting the Board of Examiners in an inferior position to 
what they occupy at present. 1e Board of Examiners 
should certainly be in touch with the Board of Architectural 
Edueation now to be appointed. To separate the govern. 
ing body from the executive would be a eat mistake. 
The object of the Coun n framing this excellent by-law 
is that the two bodies should be one body in future. There 
is to be no separation in sy thy or in interests, but they 
are to work on one common line. I believe that is the 
view of the Council. But if the views just given expres- 
sion to are right, the two bodies are to be kept quite dis- 
tinct, and the position of the Beard of Examiners will not 
be improved atall. What is necessary is one homogeneous 
body to administer education. To separate the Board of 
Education from the Examiners is a great mistake, and wil’ 
be found so. 

Mr. Mippteton: The proposed By-law is perfectly logical 
but it will certainly change the position of the Examiners ; 
they will no longer be a Board of Examiners; they will be 
individual examiners, appointed by and acting under the 
Board of Education. 

Mr. Max. Cuarke: There is nothing in the By-law em- 
powering the Board to appoint examiners; it says the 
Board shall have the supervision of the examinations, but 
it does not say anything about arranging its conduct. 

Mr. GreorGe Hurparp: The idea is that the new Board 
of Education shall have absolute power to carry out the 
whole work of education and to conduct the examinations. 
The Board will appoint those it thinks most capable to 
act as examiners. 

Mr. Crow: It does not say so 

Tue Caoarman: The Board will nom 
approval of the Council. 

Mr. Hunnarp: And they will conduct the examinations. 
Asto whether the Examiners wil] be paid or not is a ques- 
tion which will have to be settled afterwards 

Mr. Jonn Murray: It is not quite clear in the By-law 
what the duties of the Education Board will be, nor how 
they will carry them out. It states that they shall not 
incur any pecuniary responsibility. It strikes me, however, 
that they would have to incur in some way or other 
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very considerable expenses. I do not see how it is to bi 
arranged, 

THe CuarrmMan: No Committees of the Institute can incu 
pecuniary responsibility ; they can only make recommenda 
tions to the Council, which will be endorsed or rejected 
This Board will be in identically the same position. 

Mr. Joun Murray: Is the general working of the Board 
to be carried out by the officers of the Institute ? 

THe CHatrman: Certainly. 

Mr. Hupsparp: I will second Mr. Adams’s motion, that 
the question be now put. 

Mr. W. E. V. Crompton | F’.): There is nothing in the By 
law saying that the Board of Architectural Education shal! 
add other persons. Its fifteen or sixteen members are t 
carry out the whole examinations themselves, withoutaddin 
any other member; they are thus cutting themselves ott 
from a considerable amount of experience which the oli 
Board of Examiners had. 

On putting the motion from the Chair, “that the questio 
be now put,” the Chairman stated that the two-third 
majority would not apply to this motion —an ordina 
majority was sufficient. 

On a show of hands, 17 voted for, and 11 against, and 
the motion was declared carried. 

The motion for the adoption of the By-law as revised wa 
then put from the Chair. Ona show of hands, 1s vot 
for, and 12 against it. 

Tue Cuarrman declared the motion lost for want of th 
two-thirds majority required by the By-law. 

Th 


e meeting adjourned at 7, and the debate was resumed 
at 8.45, at the conclusion of the meeting called at 8 to 


consider the Premises question. 

On Mr. Leonard Stokes, who had presided over the 
Premises meeting, vacating the Chair in favour of Mr. 
Gibson, Mr. Wm. Woodward | F’.), supported by Mr. Lan 
ston _1.), objected on a point of order to the meeting bein 
proceeded with, on the ground that notice had not been 
given that the By-laws discussion would be continued at 
the conclusion of the Premises meeting. 

Tur Cuarrman pointed out that under the By-law no 
notice was necessary in case of an adjournment for k 
than seven days. The meeting had adjourned at seven 
until half-past eight; the proceedings were quite in order ; 
and the consideration of the By-laws would continue. 

Mr. Mippieron suggested that, having in view what had 
happened with regard to No. 44, probably the best course 
would be for the Council to bring up a new By-law to take 
the place of the one which had been rejected. All the rest, 
he suggested, should go back and be taken again early next 
session, as there was no chance of getting through them 
this session. 

Mr. Srarer said that, By-law 44 being practically 
negatived, the Council and the Institute were put in an 
extremely difticult position. If the Chairman held that it 
was open to anyone present to move further amendments 
upon the By-law, they might get over the difticulty. But 
it he held that the By-law, not having been earried, lapsed, 
they were in a perfectly deplorable condition, because they 
should then have no means of providing for architectural 
education or examination, and he must say that he deplored 
more than he could say the action of those who had pre 
vented the By-law being carried. The resolutions which 
were sent up to the Council, and which resulted in the 
By-law being amended, were actually agreed to by a Joint 
Committee of the Board of Education and the Board of 
Examiners. ‘There was not the slightest ground for 
suggesting that there was any friction between the Board 
of Education or the Council and the Board of Examiners, 
and it was most regrettable that after so much time and 
consideration had been given to the By-law that it should 
not have been carried by the requisite majority. If the 
Chairman held that the By-law having been negatived, no 
amendment upon it could be brought forward, then the 
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only course to adopt was that suggested by Mr. Middleton, 
to adjourn the matter and reconsider the whole question. 

Mr. Murray said he understood that what was voted 
upon was the amendment of the By-law, and that the 
amendment was negatived, not the By-law as originally 
drafted. 

Mr. GoupsmirH said if that were not the case he had 
been under a wrong impression himself. What was voted 
upon was the amendment proposed from the Chair, not the 
draft By-law sent out by the Council. The latter had not 
the dangers in it the amendment had; it was much more 
in harmony with his view and with the views of a great 
many others present here than the amended form. He 
assured Mr. Slater that he had not voted against the 
resolution sent up by the Joint Committee ; what he had 
voted against and what he should continue to vote against 
was the inadequate amendment proposed in its place. He 
desired to dissociate himself altogether from those who 
opposed the recommendations of the Committee of the 
Board of Education and the Board of Examiners as repre- 
sented by the resolution sent up to the Council, but these 
recommendations were not contained in the By-law they 
had voted upon that evening. 

Mr. Murray: That is exactly what I understood. 

Mr. Starter: This By-law as framed and printed was 
issued before the Joint Committee made their reeommenda- 
tions, and it was after the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee that the Council decided to make these altera- 
tions to accord with the recommendations. 

Mr. Bropie suggested that they should drop No. 44 for 
the moment and go on with the other By-laws at the next 
meeting, for it was very unlikely they could tinish them 
that evening. At the following meeting, the Council, bearing 
in mind what Mr. Goldsmith had said, could put forward 
whatever they thought would meet with the approval of 
the meeting, and the matter would be made right. 

Mr. E. P. Warren (F.) asked for a statement from the 
Chair as to what their actual position was. 

Tue Cuatrrman: The motion which was not carried 
because of an insufficient majority consisted of the by-law 
as amended by the Council. It was perfectly competent 
for them now to discuss the by-law as originally drafted, 
or to bring further amendments before the meeting. 

Mr. Max. Ciarke asked for some explanation from the 
Chair as to the precise nature of the Council’s amend- 
ments. He quite appreciated that they were in a serious 
difficulty, and the only way to get over it would be for the 
Council to revise the By-law and bring it before another 
meeting in its revised form. 

Mr. GouipsuirH : Would it not be possible for that course 
to be followed: to defer consideration of By-law 44, and 
let the Council bring it forward in an amended form, 
giving members an opportunity of seeing it in print before 
the day of meeting? He quite thought that the new Board 
was to be a homogeneous body, and that the Board of 
Examiners, those engaged in the active and actual work of 
examination, were to have a place upon the Board and to 
have equal rights with what might be called the advisory 
element of the Board; that it was to be one body elected 
or selected for the purpose of conducting examinations 
and for considering broadly and widely the larger question 
of education. If anamendment in that sense were placed 
before them next time there was no doubt it would be 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Jemmett asked if he should be in order if he pro- 
posed the resolution of which he had already given intima- 


tion—viz. that one-tifth of the members of the Board 
should retire annually in rotation. 
Tue CuHarrman: I might mention that a _ proposal 


of that sort has been put forward as a matter for the 
internal working of this particular Board; it is intended 
that there should be a limit of service for members of the 
Board. That is entered already in the minutes of the Coun 
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cil, and does not need to be incorporated in a By-law. I 
can read it to you for your information if you wish, but you 
can take it from me that that has been done. 

Mr. Jemmerr: Thank youvery much. Iam quite satis. 
fied with the statement you have made. 

Mr. Gotpsmitu: When shall we have the opportunity of 
considering No. 44 as revised ? 

Tue Cuarrman: It depends on the date we adjourn this 
meeting to. 

Mr. Crow: May I ask that the By-lawas amended by the 
Council be sent to us prior to the meeting ? 

THe CHatruan: That will have to be done in order to 
comply with the By-law. No. 45, which also relates to the 
Examinations, will have to go back to the Council and be 
brought up again with No. 44. Meanwhile the considera 
tion of the remaining By-laws might be got on with. 

No. 46 was agreed to without discussion. 

Mr. MippLeron suggested that No. 47 and the others 
referring to the Standing Committees should go back to 
the Council. It was evident at the Annual General Meeting 
that there was a good deal dissatisfaction among 
members of Standing Committees with regard to their 
representation on the Council. There was evident need, 
therefore, for reconsidering the actual constitution of the 
Standing Committees, whether they should remain to be 
appointed by members as at present, or whether a certain 
number had not better be appointed by the Council, a very 
considerable proportion, if not the whole, of them being 
members of the Council, so that the Committees could have 
direct representation at the Council meetings when the 
Committee reports come before them. By this means all 
the views which had been well supported in Committee 
could again be put by those who held them on the Council. 
It could be quite understood that it might happen now that 
a Committee came to a decision, but having no representa- 
tive on the Council when their decision went up to that 
body the whole thing had to be rediscussed, nobody being 
there who knew the arguments which had been adduced 
at the Committee meetings. All the By laws relating to 
Standing Committees, he suggested, should go back and 
be carefully reconsidered, and the views of the Standing 
Committees taken on the subject. 

Mr. Leonarp Strokes suggested the advisability of the 
Council being given some sort of lead as to what should be 
done. 

Mr. Woopwarp: This might be met by a By-law enabling 
the Chairman of each of the Standing Committees to be 
ex officio a Member of Couneil. 

THe Crarrman: The Council at the present time co-opt 
on the Standing Committees tive members, and can have a 
direct representation upon all the Standing Committees if 
they so desire. In what other direction is it wished that 
the Council should co-opt members ? 

Mr. SarcHett: The point is that the Committees want to 
be represented on the Council. Mr. Middleton’s suggesti 
does not seem to meet the case at all, because specially tech- 
nical men are wanted on the Committees; but if there 
only one member on the Committee who is a member of 
Council, he can represent the Committee at the Council 
and bring their arguments before it. 

Mr. Murray: This point might be met by the Standing 
Committees selecting one of their members to represent the 
facts to the Council if necessary. It might be done in an 
other way by the Council granting a concession to the Com- 
mittee to be represented by their Chairman, or by any other 
member they liked to select, for the particular business 
that the Committee wishes to lay before the Council. 

Mr. Siater: That surely could be done by a resolution 
of Council. 

THe CHatkMan: Within my own recollection what M1 
Murray suggests has been done on more than one occasion 

Mr. Murray: That is not my point; my point is that 
the Committee themselves should have the power of asking 
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to be represented in certain cases, and not leave it to the 
discretion of the Council to invite representatives to attend. 

Mr. Crow proposed that the Council should have powe1 
to co-opt six members to each Standing Committee instead 
of five, and to add the words * at least one of whom shall 
be a Member of the Council.’’ That would secure all 
Committees being in touch with the Council. 

Mr. Go_psmitH seconded. 

Mr. WoopwakpD gave an instance of what he conceived 
to be the usefulness of the Chairman of a Standing Com- 
mittee being ex officio a Member of the Council. A Stand- 
ing Committee have te send to the Council their Annual 
Report, and that Annual Report is sometimes edited by 
the Council. It would be very useful if a member of the 
Standing Committee were present at the Council meeting 
when these reports were brought up, because in case they 
proposed to make any alteration he might be able to urge 
reasons why the Report sho sent to the General Body 
as it stood. 

Mr. Maurice Apams said Stokes had very reasonably 
asked the Meeting to give the Council a lead in this matter. 
He would suggest that if they could 1 y right a direct 
representation on the Coun when any matter affecting 
that Committee arose, it would be an enormous gain to the 
Institute and a saving of time as we It often happened 
that by the time the Council had dan opportunity of 
expressing an opinion and ng action, all sorts of things 
had happened and the us ork done by the Committee 
had been lost. For instance, some immediate ste p tor the 
protection of anancient bu ] 
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taken, and instead 








of the Institute leading has to play second 
fiddle to some other society o dividuals, owing to the 
Standing Committee being powerless to act on its own 
initiative. It should be made as as possible for 
the best men to seek ele n tl imittee, by giving 
them theutmost responsibilit, 1 the utmost limit of power 
that could properly be accorded then 

Mr. Lropre said he cordially supported Mr. Adams, 
especially in his view that the Standin muinittees should 






be quite influential bodies, so that it the aim of 
members to get a seat on 

Mr. Crow, replying to the ¢ 
amended as he proposed would 


mittees shall each consist of not e than twent 


it the clause 


nding Com. 




















-two mem- 
bers, namely, ten Fellows and six Associates, to be elected 
annuallyinthe manner here fter } 1d other mem- 
bers to be subsequently appointed by the incil, at least 
one of whom shall be a member of the Council. 

Mr. Garputr said he saw no advantage in making Com- 
mittees bigger than they were alrea 4 Committee of 
twenty one members should be strong enough for any pur- 
pose. If the Counc i | presented they 
had the right tonominate five members i they could nomi- 
nate them entirely from the ) 1m be f they chose. 

Mr. Crow: I understood that this co option of members 
by the Council was with the vie f vetting outside men of 
eminence to act with the ( 

fue CuHarrMan: That is dly the case It sometimes 
happens that members of the Committee who re: do the 
best work by the chance of the | se thelr seats In 
su icase the Council co pt ther 1to the Committee, and 
their services are retained f the I ite. 

Mr. Crow said he had no ection to leaving the number 
at twenty-one, and would sim] propose to add the rds 

least one of whom shall be mem be f the Council.’ 

The proposal having been nded was put from the 
Chair and agreed to. 

Mr. Bropre proposed that the ft ving provision be 
added to By-law 48: ‘ No member shall be eligible for 
election or appointment on more than one Standing Com- 
mittee in any one year.’’ He thought it creat mistake 
for one man to be on two Committees; it prevented another 
mzn who ought to be tal & part in the Institute work 
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from sitting on the second Committee. If a member gave 
the proper amount of attention to the work of one Com- 
mittee he would be doing very well. 

Mr. H. H. Strata [F’.} objected to the motion. It was 
taking away the opportunity from the one man of serving 
on two Committees at one time in both of which he might 
be interested. He had had the honour of sitting on two 
Committees, and was one of the most constant attendants 
at both. A regulation as proposed would be curtailing 
his use, and others might be in the same position. 

Mr. A. R. Jemmerr seconded Mr. Brodie’s proposition. 

Mr. Max. CLarke supported the proposition. He him- 
self was a member of two Committees, but was of opinion 
that, no matter how useful a man might be on two Com- 
mittees, it would be far more useful to the Institute as a 
body that they should have separate men. The object of 
the Institute should be to broaden the interest of members 
in the work which was going on; the more they could 
spread out the base the greater would be the interest, and 
it was desirable to encourage the ambition of the younger 
men to serve on the Committees. Although he himself was 
one of the standing examples, he nevertheless felt that it was 
not fair to occupy a place that some other man might fill. 

rhe proposition being put to the vote was carried. 

Mr. Bropre said he had also to move that an addition 
be made to the By-law providing that no member shall 
on the same Committee for more than six successive 
years. If they removed a man from the Council at the end 
of six years they should equally remove a man from the 
Standing Committees at the end of six years. The idea 
was the same—viz. to maintain the interest of members 
in the work of the-Institute. 

Mr. GoupsmituH seconded. 

Mr. A. T. Boiron [| F’.) said he had been on a Committee for 
several years and then had sent in his resignation. He had 
since been on another Committee for some time, and later 
on he should resign from that too. No one ought to get on 
these Committees and remain there. For anyone to be on 
a Committee for six years was good enough for him, and 
good enough for the Institute too. 

Mr. Max. Ciarke, on the same point, proposed a resolu- 
tion in the following form: “ Three Fellows and two 
Associates shall retire from the Standing Committee on 
which they have served each year and shall not be eligible 
for re-election or appointment by the Council for service 
on the same Committee until the expiration of two years 
from the termination of their tenure of office.” This, he 
l, was on the same lines as the resolution applying to 
the Council 

Mr. CLarke’s proposition not being seconded, Mr. Brodie’s 
resolution was put from the Chair and carried. 

No. 48, as amended, was then put and agreed to. 

Mr. Saxon SNELL, on No. 49, said that some of the difticul- 
ties from which the Standing Committees suffered had been 
already referred to. The Committees were advisory Com- 
mittees only; they were appointed by the Institute, but 
vere amenable to the Council, and not only were they de- 
barred from taking independent action, but the Council had 
even the right to forbid them appealing against their de- 
cision in any action they recommended. He moved that 
the last sentence of No. 49 be omitted, and the following 
added: * Provided that in case the Council reject or fail 
to act upon any such report or suggestion the Committee 
may through its Chairman make a communication or sub- 
mit a resolution thereon at any General Business Meeting.” 
That would give the Committees an opportunity of appeal- 
ing against the Council. 

Mr. Bropre pointed out that such a provision was hardly 
necessary. The Chairman of a Standing Committee which 
felt itself aggrieved could, in his private capacity as a 
member, give notice of any sort of resolution for a Busi- 
ness Meeting. He could thus ensure the matter being 
discussed. It was not at all desirable to put it into a By-law. 
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The proposition being seconded was voted upon by show 
of hands and rejected. 

No. 49 was then agreed to as printed in the draft. 

Mr. Max. Crarke, on No. 50, moved that the following 
provision be added: “ No Chairman of a Standing Com- 
mittee who has filled the office for two consecutive years 
shall be again eligible for the chairmanship until the ex- 
piration of two years from the termination of his tenure of 
office.” 

Mr. SLATER suggested that this was a regulation that the 
Committees should make for themselves; it was unneces- 
sary and undesirable to put it into a By-law. 

Mr. Broprr said he had had some experience of these 
Committees. If somebody proposed at a meeting that the 
old Chairman should be re-elected, it was very difticult for 
any member of the Committee to object, and it was espe- 
cially hard on the executive officers who knew that the old 
Chairman was particularly incompetent. He was there- 
fore strongly in favour of Mr. Clarke’s suggestion that a 
Chairman’s tenure of office should be limited by By-law ; 
it would get them over a serious difficulty. 

Mr. LeonarpD Srokes pointed out that a regulation might 
be made by the Council under By-law 35, which would be 
quite as strong as a By-law and not be so troublesome to 
change if they wanted to alter it later. If the Meeting 
would ask the Council to draw up a regulation to that 
effect they would do so. 

Mr. Max. Crarke said that the two Committees on which 
he was serving would consider that arrangement most 
undesirable. Both Committees were in favour of this pro- 
posal, and knew that he was bringing it forward. 

Mr. H. A. Sarcuett | F’.] said he knew a case of a Chair- 
man who expected to be elected to the chairmanship a 
second session and was not elected, and he did not attend 
the Committee any other time that session. Some definite 
regulation, therefore, which would prevent the feeling that 
a man is necessarily succeeding to the Chair would be a 
great help to the Committees. 

Mr. Maurice Apams said he could not help thinking that 
it would be better to face this thing squarely and fairly. 
What they should aim at was to get more men to take an 
interest, and more qualified men to take an interest, not 
only in the Council, but in these Committees, and there 
was no reason at all why they should not put it ina By-law. 
He should support the proposal. 

Mr. Crow opposed the motion. There were certain 
gentlemen among them eminently fitted to preside over 
the deliberations of these Committees, and he could not 
see why they should be got rid of. As Mr. Hall had put it 
to them the other night, would they think of changing the 
director of a company every two years? From the business 
point of view the proposal would not be entertained for a 
moment. 

The motion being put from the Chair was carried. 

Mr. Bropte proposed to omit the words * have the right 
to”’ in the first line of No. 50, so as to read, * The Standing 
Committees shall each appoint” &c. These words carried 
one back to the time when the Standing Committees were 
in a subsidiary position; they were given the right to do 
something then. Now they were firmly established and 
they ought to be able to attend to certain business. 

The proposal was put from the Chair and agreed to. 

Mr. Bropir, referring to the last line but one, asked why 
the Chairman of a Standing Committee might not call 
the Committee together whenever he thought fit. The By- 
law read “subject in all cases to the convenience of the 
Council.’’ He really did not think the Council had any- 
thing to do with it; the Chairman ofa Standing Committee 
of a great Institute should have the power to call a meeting 
at any time he thought fit subject to the approval of nobody 
at all. He moved that the words “subject in all cases to 
the convenience of the Council ’’ be omitted. 

Mr. Leonarp Stokes: The only reason it was put in, I 
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believe, was that if all the Committees decided to sit at the 
same time there would not be room for them. We will 
agree to that. 

The proposal being put to the vote was carried. 

No. 50 as amended was then put and agreed to. 

Nos. 51, 52, 53, 54 were respectively agreed to as printed. 

Mr. Mippteton, on No. 55, referred to the change pro- 
posed “of whom the majority present shall be Fellows.” 
There might happen to be a meeting which was of great 
interest to the Associates and of comparatively little interest 
for Fellows ; there might be forty subscribing members and 
yet not be a majority of Fellows. He suggested that the 
werd “ majority’ should be changed to “at least twenty- 
one.’ The necessity that the majority should in all cases 
be Fellows might very well invalidate a most useful meeting. 

Mr. SrarHam: I think this is a most dangerous and un- 
constitutional suggestion. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross [F’.] moved to omit “ the majority” 
and insert * of whom at least twenty-one shall be Fellows.” 

Mr. SratHam: It is the same thing; twenty-one is the 
majority of forty. 

Mr. Garsutr: The quorum of forty is rather high. Why 
should a General Meeting collapse entirely because forty 
members are not present? 

Mr. Lreonakp Stokes agreed. They should seldom get a 
quorum of forty, on an oceasion like the present, for in- 
stance, when the subject was not very interesting. 

Mr. Crow: What was the reason for the alteration? I 
propose the figures should remain as before. 

Tue Cuamrman: It is twenty years since the original 
figure was settled upon, and we have grown in twenty 
years ; but it rests entirely with the Meeting if it is wished 
to go back to the original figure. 

Mr. Cross: I shall be ready to withdraw my proposal in 
favour of Mr. Crow’s. 

Mr. Jemuett seconded. All these enlargements of num- 
bers were a wrong policy, because it made it more difficult 
for them all to take an interest in the affairs of the Institute 

Mr. Siarer: The object of the Council in making the. 
proposal was exactly the opposite. They thought if they 
made the quorum larger they should be more likely to get 
members present. 

The amendment being put, that the original figures be 
restored, was carried. 

No. 55 as amended and Nos. 56 and 57 as printed were 
agreed to. 

Mr. H. SHepuerp [4.), on No. 58, said the fourteen days’ 
notice required to be given of motions intended to be sub- 
mitted to a Business Meeting seemed unnecessarily long. 
A question might crop up perhaps ina week —a matter, for 
instance, on whicha Standing Committee was engaged—and 
t might be of such urgency that fourteen days would be 
too long. He suggested they should make the notice ten 
days. 

fue Cuarrman: The notice has to be printed and issued 
to members seven days before the meeting at which it is to 
be brought forward. We could scarcely do with less than 
seven days’ notice. 

Mr. Mippieron suggesting that the notice ought to be in 
writing, the Meeting agreed to insert the words“ in writing ”’ 
after the word * given.” 

No. 58 as amended and Nos 
put and agreed to. 

No. 61, depending to some extent on No. 44, was referred 
back to the Council, to be with 
that By-law. 

On No. 62, on the proposition of Mr. Max. Clarke, duly 
seconded, it was resolved that the number of requisitionists 
for a Special General Meeting, which the draft proposed to 
raise to twenty, should remain at twelve, as in the existing 
By-law. 

Mr. Max. Crarke, on the same By-law, proposed, and it 
was duly seconded, that the following sentence be omitted 


ve ly 


59 and 60 were r« spect 


considered in connection 








viz. ‘Any member desiring to propose an amendment 
at such meeting must specify the same i notice to be de- 
livered to the Secretary at least three days before the pro- 
posed meeting.” 

Mr. Garsurt, speaking in support, said that in many 
cases it must be impossible to know whether an amendment 








was desirable until one had heard the reasons for the 
original motion being brought forward. It would be con- 
trary to all ordinary practice to e that no amendment 
could be moved at a meeting to a resolution of which notice 
had been given. 

Mr. Max. CiankeE pointed out that at tl 


le present meeting 

a great many amendments had been moved and carried 

which would have been barred t altogether if such a re- 
gulation were in force as that proposed 

The motion to omit the provision was carried on a 


show of hands. 

Mr. Max. Crarke, on the same By-law, proposed that the 
n the last sentence should remain at 
sting By-law, instead of forty, as pro- 


quorum referred t 
twenty, as in the ex 
posed. 

Mr. Stater: It must be remembered that this quorum 
is fora meeting at whicl i rtant proposal was to be 
brought forward, or it would Special Meeting. Is 
it safe to allow motions to be brought forward and perhaps 
carried with only wenty pe yp] present ? I would suggest 
making it thirty. 

Mr. Cross seconded Mr. Clarke’s amendment, which on 
being put to the Meeting was lost. 

Mr. SarcHety thought Mr. Slater’s remarks convincing, 
and moved that the quorum be thirty, of whom at least 
sixteen should be Fellows 











Mr. Crow having seconded, the amendment was voted 
upon and dec lared car} i¢ d. 
No. 62 having been put as amended was agreed to. 


Mr. JemMeEtt, on No. 63 being put, asked for an explana 
tion of its meaning, as it was an entirely new By-law. 

Mr. Siater explained that on several occasions the By-law 
which prohibited the President from serving more than two 
consecutive years had been ded by a resolution of 
the Institute in order to alloy continue in office 
for a third year. The Council had been advised by 
their solicitors that under the present By-laws it was not 
competent for a By-law to be temporarily suspended in 
this way, and they therefore proposed to include a provision 
to enable the General Body tos spend a By-law if necessity 
should arise. 

No. 63 was then passed as printed 

Mr. JemMett, on No. 64, proposed that the number of 








Fellows competent to propose the adoption of a new By- 
law or alteration or repeal of any existing By-law should 
remain as at present—viz. twelve, instead of twenty, as 


proposed. 
Mr. Siater pointed out th 
or the alteration or repeal 


sal for a new By-law 
By-law had to go 





to the Privy Council; and he think that a matter 
of such importance, and involving considerable expense, 
ought to be proceeded with unless supported by at least 


twenty Fellows. This matter w f much greater import- 
ance than some of the numbers altered that evening, and 
he urged very strongly that the number should remain at 
twenty. 

The proposed ; 
rejected, and the By-law agreed to as drafted. 

The Meeting then adjourned till the 28th June at 5.30. 








teration having been put to the vote was 


Adjourned Special General Meeting, 28th June rgog. 
Mr. Epwin T. Hatt, Vice-I lent, in the Chair. 
THe Secretary having read the Minutes of the meeting 
held 23rd June, two inserti ere ordered to be made 
therein [see Minutes, 28th June The Minutes were then 
passed and signed. 


J 
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The Chairman invited consideration of the remainder 
of the Draft By-laws, beginning at No. 65. 

Mr. C. H. Bropre [F’.] pointed out that in the report of 
the By-laws discussion printed in the last Journat, p. 595 
remarks made by another member were attributed to him, 
and he asked that a correction should appear in the report 
of the present proceedings.—The remarks referred to are 
about half-way down the 2nd column of p.595—the first 
beginning, *“ That is exactly what he cannot do as a rule,” 
the second, “I say it is most decidedly.’”?’ The speaker, it 
has to be explained, was not Mr. Brodie, but Mr. Max 
Clarke. 

Mr. Max. Ciarkr called attention to the fact that th 
existing By-law 43, relating to the Statutory Board of 
Examiners, had been inserted in small type in the Draft 
By-laws now printed in the Journan [p. 581), and asked 
why the existing By-law 42 had not been also inserted. 

THe CHarrMan explained that the old By-law 43 ought to 
have appeared in the draft issued 8th May in small type, 
to show that it was to be deleted. The omission had been 
made good in the current number of the JournaL. The 
old By-law 42 ought also to have appeared in small type 
but it had been omitted through some misunderstanding. 

Mr. Max. Cirarke: At the head of the original draft in 
the Supplement of the 8th May it is stated that “all matter 
proposed to be omitted is printed in small type.” Anything 
that formed part of the existing By-laws not printed in 
small type cannot, I take it, be omitted. 

[ae Cuarnman: The proposed By-laws are in the Supple- 
ment printed in black type and in ordinary large type. For 
the convenience of members it had been intended that what 
was proposed to be omitted should be shown in small type. 
In this case, however, the old By-law was accidentally 
omitted; but that does not affect the principle. The 
Council's proposals are before you in the clauses numbered 
consecutively from 1 to 82. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mippietron, speaking on No. 65, with re- 
gard to the “forty Fellows” required to be present when 
resolutions respecting By-laws were to be brought forward, 
gested that twenty Fellows would be ample for the 
purpose. They were hardly likely to get more than forty 
members present all together. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said that the By-laws governed the Institut: 
all over the United Kingdom and the Colonies, and it did 
not seem reasonable to the Council that two-thirds of twenty 
members should settle the By-laws for perhaps 3,000 mem 
bers. The Council considered that such a grave matter as 
the alteration of a By-law should only be resolved upon if 
forty Fellows at least were present. 

Mr. Max. Cuarke: There are not anything like forty 
members present now. 

Tue CHarrman: The existing By-laws do not require 
more than twenty; we are altering that. 

Mr. Mrppueton: Under the existing By-laws there must 
be twenty present, of whom only eleven must be Fellows. 
The proposal is to make it forty Fellows, thus quadrupling 
the quorum. 

Tue Cuatnman: The present By-law was passed twenty- 
two years ago, when we numbered only eleven hundred 
members. Nowthe membership is more than double that 
number, and it is surely reasonable to increase the quorum 
in proportion to the increase of members. 

Mr. H. SuHeruerp: This raises another question. The 
By-law goes on to state that the resolution shall be sus- 
pended ona poll being demanded by at least twenty Fellows. 
Assuming forty Fellows present, the division might be al- 
most equal—twenty-one for the motion and nineteen against 

yet the nineteen would not have the right to demand a 
poll. Assuming it was desirable to have forty Fellows voting, 
why not keep to the two-thirds majority of the existing By- 
law? A two-thirds majority would be a much more work- 
able and satisfactory majority than the one possible under 
the Council’s proposal. 
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Mr. Bron agreed with the last speaker. A demand for Mr..J ETT : | t that governed by No. 55, mended? 
a poll should be considered as regards the voting on exactly Mr. Survuenp: The proportion in No. 55 as drafted wa 





the same plane as the passing of the resolution. No dem | t, I think, in conformity with the leas of the Counc al 

for a poll should be received at the meeting unless the rr lo take a case, an Associate proposes a resolutio 
uticn had passed by a majority of at least two-thirds of olely the interests of the Associates, l vet 

the Fellows present al l voting. \ pol ought not to be t ecessary unber of Fellows to support it. S pposing 
htly demanded, o tly allowed to be taken. lred A te e present, the Fellows t bein 
Mr. Mippieron: The two-thirds majority see ne present to the number of twenty, no business could p 

able, but torty Fellow too larg a number to insist l l » Sup) ing,a n,amatter brought forward 

having present. t v in the interests of the Associat the | 
Mr. Gannurr proposed to make it thirty, but the proposi- taining from coming to the meeting could stop a re- 

tion failed for want of a seconder. l 11 1 ben ried t all. That, Tam ive, could 
Ihe motion being put to the vote that the numl t t en the i on of the Counc 

hould be forty as pi lin the Draft as declared I CHAINMA) \ ciat have the right to \ ol 





carried on a show of han . l 
Pur Cuamnman put to the Meeting the proposal that the Mr. Suepuernp: Yes, but on any professional ect the 
] pro} l 











majority required to pa a resolution must be two-t business l not procee ile there were twent 
f the Fellows present and voting. Fellows prese 
Mr. Jemmerr objected to the proposal. Supposing a new My. D 
By-law is proposed and an amendment to it is supported by luce this so f 
Imost a two-thirds majority: not being a complete two- lealin it] 
thirds majority the amendment would be lost, althou t S I thinl 
majority of the members present were in favour of t] Mr. Mipput nt 
wmendment and against the By-law. f m fift 
Tire Cuarmman: If there is a majority nst it, it fo 1 they woul 
that it cannot be passe l by au tw rds ma rity n \I Dor y 
favour. Supposing there is a proposal for a new By-law, and l that tl 
resolution is put that it be pas ed: mebody move an Li Ci 
amendment, and a majority though not a_ two-third terpret | 
i ty of those present ¢ in favour of the amend- I t li 
ment. It follows that the By-law is lost because when _ fifty member 
you put it up as a substantive motion, the majority who Mr. J. Nrx f 
have voted for the amendment ould stil vote l t the I majorit prese it’? or any such word 
By-law, and therefore it would be lost t bri to a Gilbertian lity, because tl Oo 
The amendment that the m ty be two-thirds being put lental perab ance of Associates v »p 
» the vote was carried upon a show of hands—20 I 
2 avainst. Mi. Suter : Are we discussing the actu words in 
Tur Ciaran put to the Meeting the next sentence thi 
viz. ** Provided always that the Resolution shall be si rn Wi tiscussl th Is, bu there 





pended on a demand being madeat the meeti 
twenty Fellows that a poll thereon shall 1 
papers. the p tthat there be fifty present with a two-thirds majo 
know exactly wl 


Mr. Gansvtr moved as an amendment that the numbe f Fellows. The Council would then t 
of Fellows demanding a poll should be twelve instead ot ean, 
twenty.—The amendment havi been duly seconded and Mr. Huppanp: By stiny that the n ty 
put to the vote was declared . I tv | essary sometimes f certain 
A motion by Mr. Jeauerr, that the number be one- th nu f A at to leave the room before busine 


1 





of the “ellows present, faile 1 for want of seconder. could proceed. 
\ motion by Mr. M . Garnett that the numl é I ( mzmMAN: I cannot read that into the By 

fourteen was put and : r jority must | WS. 
Tue Cratmman: With regard to the twenty proposed in Mr. Mippirron: I suggest it would be perfectly 1 

the Draft, Mr. Shepherd has very rightly pointed out tha able t ike it “at t fifty members, of whom thi 

if there are twenty-one voting for and nineteen against, lL be ello 

would be hard on the latter that they should not have the Pie Ci N: Sup} 1 there were thirty Fellow 

opportunity of takin poll. Might we make it tift t { { | f 
Mr. Bropre: A poll ought not to be demanded by 1] case dispose of any resolution affecting the propé 

than twenty ii t t ti 
The question being put to the vote, it was agreed that After some further discus 


any Case. 1 





the number stand as printed in the draft. endinent, sec l by Mi f 

Tir CHatnMan accepted a suggestion of Mr. Nixon He be bstituted for * forty, m | 
field 1.) that the final sentence of the para raph ould h i nd declared carried— for, 7 against 
form part of the proviso in the preceding sentence, so as Mr. DovGiass Maruews proposed that there should be at 
to read, after the word © papers,” * or it shall be suspended, least a two-thirds majority of Fellow 
Xe. Mr. Bropire seconded. 

Mr. Mippurron, referring to the words in the second Mr. Mippirron ‘ lvisability o t \ 
paragraph, * if there are present at least forty memb« f letinite numbe thirt two-thirds ijority 
whom the majority present shall be Fellows,” said it might proposed might lead to a y if there reat 





happen that the necessary forty would be present and yet number of Associates pr 
the majority not be Fellow It might be a subject 1 \ SAXON SNELI ( l we not refer th p t back t 
which the Associate were largely concerned and there the ¢ > What wanted is that the By-law should 
would be an ample number present to carry on the meetin be framed so that a mayjorit 

ter ** members ”’ le the Fellows ce th the propeit f 








He suggested the piassace hould read 
‘of whom at least twenty-one shall be Fellows.” Tnstit 
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Mr. Ganrvutr: We may assu I think, if we have 
a very large majority f A te t n favour of a 
proposal, that probab t ld é nable proposal. 
What we want to do i y coming to rush 
ithing through aga tt the whole Institute. 
If mac rul | t l I pre ! 
that at le lo I { ere iS 
biect of it } Wy A attended 
! ( lL ha Lp} ed, he 
ever, the itte) ly y rtant 
und the \ ) t V t V } per interest 
in it. I think we need \ tes tu ip 
! ) ror t { I I i tl thre vil 
do anyth ibsurd 

Lire Carros I | ni mem 
he ho t ) rm | } ot 1 propert 
or mal ment 





under the ut ‘ 

Mr. Hunspas Und s ( ASSOCI 
have the ht of l with the 
Institute excepting | If we 
l mip to Ly down t € mi ve pl ent 
\ weting must be I | i ha et 

to hopel li If { considered 

( it would tt } e that a certain 
number of members shall be Fe nd I think we ma 
contidently trust to the | | t of the Associates 
to follow the lead of the Fell 

An amendment, m | by Mr. H l conded 
by Mr. Max. Clarke, to alter the wo to read “ of 
whom at least forty sl] | Ie voted un by 
show of hands and carried —20 f ] t 

Mr. DovGuass MatrHrews ved that t ty required 
in suppo yuld | 3 } und the 
proposal being seconded put t vote igreed to. 

Mr. Jemmett: As I} to move umendment to the 
second pa raph, I had better do it at e before it is put 

uwhole. In By-l 55, leal th Ge ral Meetin 
we have made the gu m twent At General Meetin 
we bring up professional quest e are layin 
lown 2 quorum of forty f prof il ques Wh 
busin to be trar Gr Meetir hich ] 
a quorum of twenty whe l bu be de with 
at a General Meeting wit ) 

The Cnatrmman: A Ger \I By-la ») Mean 
an Ordinary Meeting when a pay ped 

Mr. Jemmerr: Could not CVE 1 | 
questions ** from By-] 65 that t 11 





ata Gene 


il Meeting wit] f twent 











ee the point about p } \ ssiona jue 
tions are the whole business of th titute, and if you 
ure to have a Spr il M tin t 1 OL forty 1 1 
putting back the busin of the I 

Pur Cuamn B vy 58 } onal ques- 
tions shall be t 1 l M 

Mr. JemMert l f id apply to 

Business Meeting 

Pur Cuoarrman: Ye 

Mr. JemMeETT: 1 quit eet t t deali vith 
the Institute property we ought t t juorum of fift 
but at a Business Meetin ure | 1 f twenty ought 
to be large enough. 11 that we omit from the second 
para iph the y l } I 


M Percy B. Tres r 
Mr. Crow: Might I 2 t t the pro} Cc e would 





be to divide that se l p ph into tw In the fi 

para raph we deal with ) t10 I DV-laWSs In 

the second paragrap] leal ha lution affecting 

the property or manag ¢. Int third paragraph we 

hould deal witharesolution ting] I si eamatieine. 
Pik CHarrMan 
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Mr. Crow: I think that as regards professional question 
some lower proportion might be suflicient ; I do not think 
we should be debarred from proceeding because only a scor 

There might be all 
ns preventing people attending, and it would be very 
hard on those who turned out on a damp night not to be 
hearing it 


of members present ordinary profession 


ol members were present. sort ol 





te upon a question after discussed. 
score 
questions might be discussed and voted on. 

Pur Cuainman: They could always be discussed if ther 
were twenty present even if you did not vote upon them, 
rhe discussion is frequently as good as voting. 

Mr. Crow: I propose as an amendment that we divide 
paragraph 2 into two paragraphs and put the professiona 
questions into the second. 

Mr. Hi BEARD secon d. 

Piurk CuatkMan having put Mr. Jemmett’s amendment 
\ to omit the words * or any professional question 
upon a show of hands it was declared lost. 

Mr. Crow, speaking on his amendment, said if they had 
members present at a meeting on any professiona 

iestion he did not think they should insist on the majority 
being Fellows, and a resolution might be declared carried 
if supporte d DY the vote of the majority of those present. 
Pine Cuatnman: In that case we should be breaking awa 
m the principle which runs through the By-laws fron 
beginning to end, viz. that a certain proportion of Fellow 
who are the 


{ 
1l'o 


senior and more responsible members, mu 
be present. 
Mr. Crow: I will meet your 
should be eleven Fellows present. 
Mr. Max.Cianxe: Would Mr. Crow be satistied if we hav 
two clauses, the first being * A resolution on any proposal 
affecting the property or management of the Royal Institute 
shall be declared to be carried if there are present at lea 


view and say that ther 


and go on as we have just passed, and then 
a similar paragraph: * A resolution on any professional 
jue stion shall be declared to be carried’ if there are so 
many Fellows. That would simplify matters. 

Pur CHatrman: How members shall form the 
meeting in that case ? 

Mr. Crow: Forty. 

Mr. Dovetass Matruews : 
twenty-one Fellows. 

Mr. Crow: I agree 

Mr. Hupranp: I 


fifty members ”’ 








many 


I propose that there should be 


to that. 


understand it does not matter how 


many Associates there are in the room as long as there are 
twenty-one Fellows present. 
Pur Cuamman: That is the proposal. How shall the 





) 


A curried ‘ 
Mr. Crow: By a simple majority. 
Mr. Max. Chanke proposing a two-thirds majority as laid 
down for the previous resolution dealt with in this By-law, 
econded, was put to the vote and 






o 





the proposal, duly 
declared carrie dl. 
Mr. Jemmerr, speaking on the 
paragraph, said there seemed to be some uncertainty as to 
he Coyncil were bound legally and morally by a 
esolution of a General Meeting. The resolutions were 
with in the By-laws with great exactitude, but nowhere 
was it laid down that the Council should act upon them 
when passed. He understood there was some legal doubt 
about the Council’s being bound to carry out a resolution 
of the General Body, and he thought it should be mad 
clear in the By-laws that the Council were bound to act 
ipon a resolution unless they called for a ballot. The 
Council were now given power to call for a ballot, and he 
thought it ought to be laid down in the By-laws that the 
Council must act on a resolution within a specified time, 
or else take a poll upon the question. He understood that 
the Council had taken legal opinion as to whether they 
were bound by resolutions of the General Body. 
Pine Cuarrnaan replied that the Council were elected to 


proviso in the next 
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manage the affairs of the Institute, and no chance resolu- 
tion carried in that room could control the Council in that 
respect. The Council had often to act upon private informa- 
tion which could not be spoken about publicly. It would be 
most unwise to bind the Council to carry out every resolution 
passed in that room. There were occasions when it would 
be fatal to the interests of the Institute if the Council were 
fettered inthis way. Under the Charter the entire manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Institute is vested in the Council 
ubject to the By-laws, vn it was absolutely nece ssary that 
they should have a certain amount of discretion and freedom 
of action. 

Mr. Jemmery: Weare to understand, then, that a resolu- 
tion of the Institute instructing the Council definitely to 
do a certain thing is not binding upon them. 

THe Cuarkman: You must not try to pin me down to this: 
it is very difficult. I must not be taken to suggest that the 
Council are likely to be in opposition to resolutions of the 
Institute. It is much the same here as in the House of 
Commons. A resolution passed in the House of Commons 
is not binding on the Ministers—it is a general expression 
which the Ministers generally give effect to if they can. 
So a resolution passed in this room would go to the Council, 
and the Council would give effect to it if they could do so 
without detriment to the Institute. Beyond that they could 
not go; it would be ruinous to the Institute if they did. 

Mr. Jemmerr: I suggest that it is competent for us to 
have a By-law binding the Council to carry out a resolution 
of the General Body. 

Tue Cuarmman: I think no Council could possibly accept 
it if you did. 

Mr. Hurnarp; Sm on a professional question the 
Council ought to carry out the mandate of the General 
Body ? 

Tut CHarrMan : 
mandate, unless there was grave reason to the contrary. 

Mr. Dovanass Marnews, speaking on a point of order, 
objected that this matter had no with any 
amendment before the Meeting. 

Mr. Jemmerr: I beg to move an amendment that a reso 
lution shall be binding on the Council. 

Mr. Hunrarp seconded. 

Mr. Sarcueii: The objection seems to be that the Council 
might be called upon to act by a snap resolution. Could 
not that be safeguarded by the Council’s exercise of thei 
power to demand a poll? 

Mr. Jemmerr: That is my proposal. They should either 
demand a poll or carry out the resolution. 

Tire Cuairman : I hope the Council will not be put in such 
an undignified position. The proposal means that the 
Council would have to appeal to the General Body as to 
whether they shall manage the affairs of the Institute as 
they think best, or whether they should obey a resolution 
carried perhaps by twenty or thirty people in this room. It 
is a most dangerous thing. 

Mr. Srarnam: The Council are not absolutely bound to 
carry out any resolution ; they could not be bound to carry 
out this. 

Tue Cuatmaan: Imagine the Council having a resolution 
carried against them, and then coming to the General Body 
who had elected them two or three months before and ask- 
ing for support. 

Mr. Ernest Newton: The Council would be no longer a 
Council but a registry office ; no one would remain a mem- 
ber of it ten minutes after such a resolution. 

The proposal — viz. that a resolution passed at a General 
Meeting, subject to the Council’s challenging it by voting 
papers, shall be binding on the Council—being put to the 
vote was defeated by a large majority. 

On By-law 65 being put for adoption as amended, a pro- 
posal by Mr. Ernest Newton, that the By-law be referred back 
to the Council to embody the amendments and redraft it, 
Was agreed to. 


It would, of course, carry out such a 


connection 
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The Meeting adjourned at 7.10, and the discussion 
resumed at 8.40. 

Nos. 66, 67, and 68 were agreed to as printed. 

Mr. Garserr asked why, under “Studentships and 
Prizes,’’ the old elauses 67 and 68 were struck out 

Tue Cratrman explained that it was 
necessary to specify the prize s in the By-laws. There wer 
many others besides those mentioned in the existing By 
laws. No. 69 as it stood covered everything. 


considered un 


Nos. 69, 70, and 71 were iwreed to as printed. 
Mr. Srarnam, on No. 72, referring to the omission of 
the following sentence from the old By-law, “ But shou 





the Council not publish such Paper within eighteen month 
from its reception the author shall have a right to publish 
it,” asked why it had been omitted. Surely the author 
might have the right to publish it after a certain time 

THe CHarrman pointed out that the By-law read * every 
paper, &c., may be published by the Council in any way 
and at any time that they may think proper, unless ther 
shall have been a previous engagement with its author to 
the contrary.”? That covered everything: there was nothin 
to prevent the author publishing if the Council did not ; but 


there was no necessity to put that into the By-law. 


Nos. 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, and 81 were 
to as proposed in the Draft. 


agreed 


THE FORMS OF DECLARATION. 

Mr.Garsvurt, on the Forms of Declaration being put, said 
that the forms now submitted were much more stringent 
than was necessary or desirable, and he asked leave to read 
to the Meeting some clauses now before the Inst 
Civil Engineers, and which would probably be adopted. 
They were to be binding on every corporate member of the 
Institution and were as follows: “1. He shall act in all pro 
fessional matters strictly in a fiduciary manner with regard 
to any clients whom he may advise, and his charges to 
such clients shall constitute his only remunervtion in con 
nection with such work. 2. He shall not accept any trade 
commissions, discounts, allowances, or any indirect profit 
in connection with wny work which he is engaged to de ! 
or to superintend, or with any professional business whic] 
may be entrusted to him. 3. He shall not, while actin 
a professional capacity, be at the same time, without dis 
closing the fact to his clients, a director o1 
act as agent for, any contracting or manufacturing firm, 
or other business with which he may have oceasion to deal 
on behalf of his clients, nor have any financial interest in 
shareholder therein. 4. He 
shall not receive, dire ctly or indirectly, any royalty, ulile 
tuity, or commission on any patented or protected article 
used on work which he is carrying out for his clients, unless 
and until such royalty, gratuity, or commission has been 
expressly authorised by those clients. 5. He shall not 
improperly solicit professional work, either directly or by 
an agent, nor shall he pay, by commission or otherwise, any 
person who may introduce clients tohim. 6. He shall not 
be the medium of payments made on his clients’ behalf to 
any contractor or business firm (unless that be specially 
requeste dl by the clients), but shall only issue certificates o1 
recommendations for payment by his clients. 7. He shall 
not in any part of the British Dominions advertise for pro- 
Mr. Garbutt submitted that these 
They 


was reasonable 


tution ot 


member of, 01 


such a business except as a 


fessional employment.” 
regulations covered the ground very well. 

dom to a man to hold investments, and it 
that a man should invest in some business that he more o1 
less understood. Why, for instance, should not an architect 
hold shares in the Associated Portland Cement Manufa 

turers ? If a man were carrying out work in the South of 
England he would very likely be using that material, and 
it would be very hard if he were compelled either to hold 
no shares in such an undertaking or to prevent his client 
using the material, although it might be the very best avail- 
able at the moment and in the distriet in which he wa 


fave free. 
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working to be acted upon, to sell their holdings. Members did 
Was one poi | that ap occasionally have money to invest, and he thought M 
peared not to be « Declar tt made an exceedingly strong point when he said 
tions, and that he tl | ah it would unduly cramp such members in their private 
for the introductior lat " cil tances if they were compelled to invest in com 
read : Nor sl ] } n p es Whose concerns they little understood because those 
person vho ma | dl est t t they did understand were forbidden them. Sure 
that the ¢ ( ! ilat could not be said that bein iy, a debenture-holder 
and put | on forth arge compan uld prejudice a member's judgmen 
Dec! pro} bring t lake the instance of the Portland Cement Manufacturer 
up at the Me | had be \ debenture-holder had some £4,000,000 of capital behind 
rete) d bac hin nd an order more or les could aot possibly altect 
Pie Chan | h If this cement were the best, surely it w 
L\ } ra ) { { el desi bl that a Client hould be preve nted usin it 
comp He | l { ¢ mm tl ul be e of hi rchitect infinitesimal interest. Avain 
ect himse \ | ( | e€ onaily trustees for their wive 
however, i ef m thers « 1 them, As such trustees they wer 
of that body were ( pal t turally interested in the success of the investments to 
. was p of their] t nected ter o ss extent, and the proposed restriction covered 
with ¢ f n th la f both direct and indirect. Further, they might 
‘Tw that I a nherit the investment, and it would be very hard to comp: 
tract or in any te I n which to dispose t, possibly at a sacrifice. Asan exampl 
I may be en tg | V t ld became interested in some shares i: 
nless as a shareho p i a with building materials. Though he 
case it shall be disc I ed t had iterest in them he was _ practical 
ce thle that I n i 1 i trustee. Their value had decreased 
were pecified it sl ( to ‘ n¢ they were purchased, and they could not be dispo ed 
Mr. Ganserr: It er tl of except at a material sacritice. In a certain contract |} 
their position should l t tl builder obtained some materials from this company, and, 
understand here natter of ct, he (Mr. Satchell) was able from h 
Mr. Sraruam: T] Isp ection with the company to serve his clients’ inter 
when he found the 2 h t but under the proposed restriction he should, he assumed 
architect \ ! c t l. e had to c¢ upel the builder to ee ase obtaining vood 
Mr. G : ( pe l f e company he had been dealing with for man 
by this Declaratio é ve He felt so strongly on the whole question that li 
other con erat isk th idulgence of the Meeting for the leneth at 
THe CHarn I t) ) 1 he was dealing th it. He must emphasise that 
not have an t 1 t | lf #f members in that room could not in fairnes 
it altered, yo ] | trol the action of the 2,000 and more members of which 
Mr. S1 l it the |] ite consisted, and so long as there were any 
does It is muc s ho refused obedience to a stringent restriction 
Mr. SatcHeLt G | I d, or escapr l it by some mental reservation, 
proposed r é d be dividing the Institute into members who 
one wa ine l ! t the pirit and others who obe yed only the lette: 
proved sutticie é ndesirable situation. As regards a qualification 
in the we. Could b I ought the Chairman’s suggested stipulation of dis- 
its base and adi ( ed ( the interest to the client would probably meet the 
it necessary to ¢ f case. There was another point. If an architect had invented 
it had done | I 1e special appliance or material, it was hard that becau 
It might be ver p | he il any interest in it his client should be debarred usin 
could be re ned « [ yee { t; nd yet the ct might not be able to afford to 
to him to sap tl forgo any return time and expenditure employed. 
He thought he ( ( () his own experience again, some years ago he was 
iderable ibe f > nite ed in a patent, and he employed it with the full 
i cr lve his client as to the extent of his interest. 
b prop Why shoul » not It would surely be very undesirablk 
x med He f he Council to impose some restriction which they did 
quest } I y enforce, and which perhap some of themselve 
o, howev 1] te the might not feel disposed literally to comply with. Such a 
1S¢ ! l ! triction did not, he believed, exist in the medical pro- 
instance, merely a cor} »  fession, and he did not think it should do so in architee 
the Council w | t long as an architect aeted straightforwardly with 
f ! ni 3s; and if an architect could not be trusted to do 
Ine CHarnman: N it thout such restriction no clause that could be 
Mr. Savcuer The 1 1 inserted would control him. 
member of the ( | Mr. Bropre: May I ask it this Declaration is retro- 
and [ m ul to } ( nuil Vi pective ? . 
Satchel] l n Cire CHarruMan: It would be desirable if it could be. 
of the Council tal t M Sarcuert: You could not have two classe ol 
the hono ( 1" f Fellows at the same time: those that submit to the ne 
would be very hav G t D Declaration although they have not signed it, and thos 
claration hich ) l t ibmit because they have iened it. 
membe lm t Mr. Buon I submit that a man who joins the Insti 
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tute and signs this Declaration must absolutely carry it 
it. I have not signed it, neither have I invented any 
thing. ‘That is the distinction I wish to draw. I would 
igvest that after the word “or” you put in the word 
+ direetly,” so as to read “IT promise that I will not have 
iny interest in any contract, or directly in any materials. 
Pus Cuamnman: That is very dangerous. T realise, how 
ever, that there is a difficulty from what Mr. Satehell has 
aid. Could we deal with it by saying after the word 





red,”’ instead of what I previously said, * unless the 
fact is disclosed in writing to the client ” ? 
Mr. Max. Cranke: I have written down a paragraph 


‘unless as a shareholder in any limited liability company, 


u which case the fact should be disclosed to the clients 
and their written sanction obtained to the use of the 
pecitied material.’ 

Tue Cnatruan: You need not get their written sanction 
o long as it is disclosed in writing. 

Mr. Garnerr: With regard to my own remarks, I should 
like to be permitted to state that I have no interest in any 
trading econeern whatever. 

Mr. Erxest Newron: I think it should be either in o1 
out entirely. Has it been found to work very badly beforc 
Have you had to remonstrate with many members for re- 
commending materials? I have no shares in anything; but 
I have a great sympathy with what Mr. Satchell says. 

Tur Ciaran: We have not had that particular clause 
in before. It is quite fair to the client if it is stated in 
wiiting to him. 

Mr. Exxest Newron: I think, if you state it in writing to 
the client, you might as well give it up altogether, because, 
the very moment you state it in writing, the client would 
say: * There is something in this, and I will not have it.” 
Presumably an architect would not go in for these thing 
if he did not think they were good. 

Tue CuarrMan: But that opens the door to all kinds of 
dishonesty by dishonest people. If it is disclosed to the 


client in writing, then it is all above board; but if it is not 


disclosed in writing, unless there is a strong clause like 
this, it is opening the door toa most reprehensible practice. 
Mr. Suernerp: Would there not be a difficulty with 
eard to the client? Supposing a man was dealing with a 
Council, consisting of a dozen men or so, he might find 
himself in a very difficult position, for one or other of them 
d be certain to have the idea that the architect would 
not be without some interest in what he was specifying. 
Tue Chamsan: Having had a good deal of experience 
with public bodies, I can only say that you should never 
allow anything to be specified in which you have the 


re- 


wou 


remotest interest directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Saxon Sneuu: 1 think your experience has been 
the experience of a good many of us, and I suggest that 
the clause should be left as it is. If you give the 
clients an idea that you have an interest, no matter what 
you say, they will still think that somehow or other you 
are getting an illicit commission. I think we should keep 
out of any connection whatever with anything in the 
pecification ; no matter how honourable a man may Le | 
if he has an interest in anything he is bound to have 
light bias towards it. That is the reason why personally, 
although, like Mr. Satchell, I have invented one or 
two things, I have never patented anything and neve 
would. 

Mr. Mownray Green (/’.): A good deal bas been 
about clients, but I should like some protection a 





the secretary of a company who, seeing that I have shares 
in his company, insists that I shall specify their goods. 
I would like the declaration to stand, because it prevents 
me investing, and J should not get worried by such men. 

Mr. Staruam: I entirely ayree with the Jast speaker. I 
would advise most strongly that it should be retained as it 
stands. The profession cannot keep itself too clear from 
the slightest suspicion 
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Mr. JEMMETI 
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Is there any mo 


Phere Nie 
because I t 
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Does anybody propose an addition 
to add to the words in the pri 


should like to call attention t 


t in any competition the condition 
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ipproved by the Council.” I thin) 

that should come out of the Declaration altogether ; going 
In for a ¢ nnpetition the conditions of vhich have been 
disappl ved is certainly an offence, but the others are 
crimes, and it seems to me that you are making an offence 
Which is sufticiently guarded by a former By too p 
minent altogether. 

lie CHatmrman: Is that seconded It is not seconded, 
ind therefore falls. 

Mr. Garpurr: Do I understand that the whole of th 

gestions I made are settled by what | been voted 
upo for instance, with regard to paying for the in | 
tion of profes ional rk ? 

Mr. E. Guy Dawser: Is not that covered by the third 
i of the Declaration ? 

Pur Cuatrrman: Mr. Garbutt point is that you should 
not pay anybody for giving you a job. A man may not 
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report of the discussion will be published in th 
nextissue. A Special General Meeting to confirn 
or otherwise, the Resolution of adoption has bee 
called for Thursday, the 29th July. 


MINUTES. XVII. 

tL Generan Meerine (By-Laws) 

23np June 1909. 

Adjourned Spec inl General Meeting for the e 
ation of the Draft By-laws under the new Supp 

mental Charter, held Wedne sday, 23rd June 1909, 

5.30 p.m.:—Present, Mr. James 8. Gibson, |ice-Presid 

n the Chair, 31 Fellows (including 5 Members of the 

Council) and 11 Associates,— the Minutes of the Meeti: 

held Mouwaay, 14th June ‘ante, p. 612), were read and 








signed as correct. 

Mr. Max. Clark F’., veferring to the Resolution on 
By-law 3] passed at the previous Meeting, and pointir 
out that no indication was given therein as to the propo 
tion respectively of Ordinary and Associate-Members of 
Council to be ineligible for re-election, the Meeting agreed 
that one-sixth of each class, viz. three Fellows and one 
Associate, should be ineligible. 

On the motion of Mr. A. R. Jemmett (/', seconded b 
Mr. F. R. Farrow [F’.), it was 

Resotvep, That neither of the Past Presidents shall 
be eligible to serve on the Council for more tha 
three successive years. 


»). 


The following amendments were agreed to in No.: 
Line 6 of Draft: The House List to contain names ot 
‘eight’? Associates instead of ** six.” 
Line 5 from end: Associate-Members to be : 
St d of ** four,” so as to accord with No. 27 as revised. 
Line 9: Number of members nominating fresh can 
lates not to be altered as proposed, but to remain 
even’ as in the existing By-law. 
Line 17: For * on the back of the list’’ read *“ on this 


Lines 19-21: Omit sentence providing for election of 
ine serutineers by Annual General Meeting, and insert : 
Che Serutineers shall be appointed by the Council.” 

Che coneluding sentence to be altered so as to provicle 
or the Council’s remaining in office * until the last day in 


On the motion of Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.. 
onded by Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President, it was 
Resonvep, That the following provision be inserted 
n By-law 32: * No other document or communica 
tion besides the voting-papers, directions for their 
use, and the envelope within which they are to be 
returned, shall be issued therewith.” 
\ proposal by Mr. F. R. Farrow | F’.), seconded by Mr. 


Max. Clarke F’.\, viz. to add **(b)” after ** (a) in line 11 
if No. 32 in order to give members an opportunity of nomi 
Past Presidents other than those nominated by the 
nell, Was rejected. 
By-law 32 as amended was then put as a whole and 





By-law 33 was agreed to, subject to an amendment in 
the concluding paragraph to accord with a preceding reso- 
ition that the Council shall remain in office until the last 

n the following June. 
By-laws 34 and 35 were respectively put and agreed to. 
A suggestion having been made by Mr. G. A. T. Middle- 
n/}A. that a new By-law should be inserted dealing with 
the powers of the officers of the Institute with regard to 
ssuing circulars, as resolved upon at the Business Meetin 
f the 7th June, it was agreed, upon the motion of Mr. 














MINUTES 


i.eonard Stokes, seconded by Mr. John Murray [#’.], that the 
matter should be referred to the Council with a view to a 
By-law being drafted and submitted to the Meeting. 

"Nos. 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, and 43 were agreed to as 
lrafted. 

No. 44 having been amended by the Council since the 

sue of the original draft, the Secretary read the 
Draft as follows :—-** The Council shall annually appoint a 
Board of Architectural Education to deal with the educa- 
tion of pupils in architecture, and to conduct such exami- 
nations as are required by the Royal Institute under the 
provisions of any Act of Parliament or of the Charters and 
By-laws. The Board shall not ex sixteen in number, 

nelusive of the President, who shall be an ew officio mem- 
ber, and shall consist of such subscribing members of the 
Royal Institute and such other persons as the Council may 
nvite. The Council may, on the advice of the Board, 
nvite other representative persons to act as advisory mem- 
vers of such Board. The Board shall have power to elect 
its own officers from its members. and to draw up regula- 
ions for its procedure. The Board may conduct its own 
corre pondence, but shall take no public action nor incur 
any pecuniary responsibility. The Board shall submit any 
scheme they may devise for education and examination to 
the Council for their consideration, and if and when the 
Council shall approve such scheme the Board shall hav 
the supervision thereof and shall annually report to the 
Council thereon, and may submit any suggestions for 
variations thereof to the Council for their consideration. 
The scheme adopted by the Council and any variation 
thereof adopted by the Council from time to time shall be 
forthwith published in the Journan of the Royal Institute. 
No such variation shall in any way prejudice any pupil in 
respect of any work done by him under the scheme existing 
previous to such variation. Every Student who has passed 
the examination for that grade, instituted or to be insti 
tuted by the Royal Institute, and shall have satisfied such 
other requirements as the Council may from time to time 
prescribe as applying to Students, shall be entitled to be 
registered as * Student of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects,’ subject to such conditions and to such restric- 
tions as to continuance as the Council may determine ; and 
a register of such Students shall be kept setting forth theii 
names in the chronological order in which they have passed.”’ 

The motion for the adoption of the By-law as above 
amended being put, and there voting 18 for and 12 against 
it, the Chairman declared the motion lost from want of the 
two-thirds majority required under By-law 62. 

The Meeting having adjourned at 7 p.m., the debate was 
resumed at 8.45, at the conclusion of the Special Meeting 
mn the Premises question |see Minutes, p. 612), 

Some discussion taking place as to the situation brought 
about by the vote above recorded respecting the amended 
draft By-law 44, the Chairman announced that the Council 
would reconsider the matter with a view to bringing thi 
By-law forward in an amended form at an adjourned meet- 
ing, and that meanwhile the new proposal should bi 
‘irculated among members. 

No. 45 depending on the immediately preceding By-law 
was also referred back. 

Nos. 46 and 47 were agreed to as printed. 

On No. 48, dealing with the constitution of the Standing 
Committees, a proposal by Mr. Arthur Crow [F’.|, seconded 
by Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith [F’.], viz. that members to be 
co-opted by the Council should include a member of the 
Council for each Committee—was agreed to, and it wa 

Rersotvep, That the following words be added to By- 
law 48: ‘at least one of whom shall bea 
of the Council.” 

On the same By-law, on the motion of Mr. C. H. 
I’.), seconded by Mr. A. R. Jemmett [F’. 

Resoivep, That the 
By-law 48 


] 


new 


ce ed 





membe1 


Brodie 
, it was 

following provision be added to 
viz. **No member shall be eligible lor 


663 


election or appointment on more than one Standin 
Committee in any one year.” 
On the same By-law, on the motion of Mr. C. H. Brodie, 
seconded by Mr. F. 'T. W. Goldsmith, it was 
Resotvep, That it be provided in By-law 48 that no 


member shall serve on the same Committee for more 


than six successive years. 
No. 48, as amended, was then put as a whole and cai | 
On No. 49, proposition was brought forward by 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell [/'.), to delete the last sentence and 
add the following: ** Provided that in case the Council 


| to act upon any such report or suggestion the 
Committee may through its Chairman make a communi 
tion or submit a resolution the 
Meeting.” Th proposition, having 
seconded, was rejected upon a show of hands. 
No. 49 was then put and carried as printed 
On No. 50, a proposition by Mr. Max. ( P 
seconded by Mr. Maurice B. Adams [/’.), was agreed to 


reject or ta 
reon at any General B 


ness been «duly 


and it was 
Resouvep, That the following provision be iserted 
in By-law 50: * No Chairman of a Standing Com- 
mittee who has filled the office for two consecutive 


hall be agialn ¢ 
intil the expiration of two ye 
tion of his tenure of office.” 


vears vible for the Chairmanship 


ivs trom the tei na 


On the 
Brodie 


be 


same By-law, Jine 


1, a proposition by Mr. C. H. 
was agreed to, that the ; 


words * have the right to 


lines 5 and 6, a 
Max. 


words * 





n » same By-law, 
C. H. Brodie, seconded by Mr. 
and it was resolved that the 
the convenience of the Council” be 


proposit on by 
Clarke, Wa 
subject in all case to 


omitted 








No. 50 as amended was then put as a whole and carried, 
Nos. 51, 52. 53, and 54 were avreed to a printed, 
On No. 55, an amendment by Mr. Arthur Crow, seconded 
by Mr. A. R. Jemmett, was agreed to, and it 
Resotvep, That the quorum at General Meetings re- 
main at 20, as in the existing By-law. 
No. 55, as amended, was then put and carried 
Nos. 56 and 57 were agreed to as printe d. 
No. 58 was agreed to subject to the insertion in line 6 
of the words “in writing” after “ given.” 


Nos. 59 and 60 were agreed to as print d. 

No. 61 dependin as regards the appointment of Ex- 
aminers on No. 44 was agreed to be referred back to the 
Council to be considered by 
By-law. 

On No.62 a proposition by Mr. Ma . Clarke, duly seconded, 
was agreed to, that the number of requisitionists for a Special 


them in connection with that 


General Meeting remain at twelve, as in the existing By-law. 
On the same By-law, on the motion of Mr. Max. Clarke, 
duly seconded, it wa 
Resouvep, That the following words be omitted from 
By-law 62—viz. Any member desiring to proposs 
an amendment at such Meeting must specify the 
sume in a notice to be delivered to the Secretary at 
least three days before the proposed Meetin 
On the same By-law, on the me Satchel 


tion of Mr. H. A 
Mr. Arthur Crow, it w l that the 
quorum referred to be th rty, of whom at least sixteen sh: 
be | i ll Ws. 

No. 62. as amended, en put and car ed 

No. 63 was agreed to as printed. 

On No. 64, a proposition by Mr. A. R. Jemmett, duly 


seconded by s resoly 





Was th 


seconded—yviz. that the number of Fellows who may pro 

pose the adoption of any new By-law, &c., remain at twe 

as in the existing By-law—was rejected upon a show of 

hands. The By-law as originally drafted was then put and 
reed to 


At 10 o’clock the Chairman adj yuurned the meet 
Monday, 5 


Ysth June, at 5.50. 
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Chairman announced that the Council had by x 
ided the Session to the end of July. 
ment Ww made that a requisition had be 
poll to be taken by voting papel 


yption of the resolution passe 
June limiting the period ot 

d the Meeting gave aut 
crutineers to examine the re 
he next General Meet 
Lat 10 p.m 


iL Mernering (Put 
st JuLy 1909. 
Meeting (Premises), held Wedne 
Present, Mr. John Slate 
(including 9 members of 
s—the Minutes of the Sp 
}, held 28rd June 1909 p. 612 
ved as correct. 
the Chairman, it wa 

nanimously, That this Meeting cont 

ition passed at the Special General Me 

23rd June—viz. * That the Counci 
l to « hter into a contract on be halt of 
a form to be approved by the Solici 
1@ Tustitute, for the purchase by the Institut 
leaschold interest of Messrs. Knight, Fran] 

tley in parts of Nos. 9 and 11 Conduit Street 
No. 254 Maddox Street, ata price not exces 

10,000, and to carry out and comple te the p ehs 

d that the Council be authorised to ra 
the funds of the Institute such sum not « 
£10,000 as may be required for the purchass 
i dl interest.” 


business for which the Mectin 


On the occasion of the recent opening by His 
Maj Sty of the Vietoria and Albert Museum, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. [2.], architect of the buildings 
was made a Companion of the Bath (C.}.); and 
Mr. Cecil Smith, LL.D. [//.A.], Director of the 
Museum, received the honour of knighthood. 


Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond [F.], director of the 
Kxcavations at Glastonbury Abbey, has heen 


1 } 


elected diocesan architect for Bath and Wells. 


Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. [7], has been 
awarded a silver medal by the Royal e) ciety ot 
(rts for his Paper on * Dew Ponds” recently read 
before that body. 

Mr. H. oe Crouch i. . Lite Prizeman 1894, 
has been appointed consulting architect to the 
rovernment of 15 ynbay. 


Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, .A., whose name 
ippears in the Honours degree list of the Victoria 
University as a first class in architecture, is a pupil 
of his brother, Mr. Perey Scott Worthington | Ff’. , 
President of the Manchester Society of Architects, 
and a younger son of Mr. Thomas Worthington, 
\lderley Kidge,a Past Vice-President and for many 
years a Member of Council of the Institute. 








